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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
Fourth week of ‘‘ Love's Sacrifice.” 

This and Every Evening, at 7, the laughable Farce of ‘‘THE 
BATH ROAD.” At 7.45, Lovell’s celebrated Play in five acts, 
of “LOVE'S SACRIFICE.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. George 
Honey, J. C. Cowper, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, Lunt, Evans, 
Dyas, Arthur, Cotte, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane 
Regnold, Miss Fawsitt, Miss R. Power, Miss M. Howard, and 
Mrs. Chas. Horsman. To conclude with ‘‘ STATE SECRETS.” 
Principal scenic artist, Mr. Julian Hicks, Acting manager, 
Amory Sullivan. 





R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce 
that his FIRST CONCERT TOUR in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland will commence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley 
will be assisted by 
Mdme. SINICO, 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
Herr WILHELM, the celebrated Violinist, 


AND 
Mdme. ARABELLA GODDARD. 
; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward Murray. 
All applications for the engagement of the Party to be made 
to Mr. Wood, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
SATURDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD. 

The Public is respectfully informed that arrangements have 
been made, with a view to meeting a want which has long 
been felt in this populous town, of age Cheap Rational 
and Popular Amusements during the Winter Months. It 
has been determined to make the experiment by giving on 
every SATURDAY EVENING a es of CONCERTS and 
other PERFORMANCES of an amusing and cheerful character. 
Care will be taken to exclude all subjects of an objectionable 
tendency, and it is hoped that the effort made to provide a 
healthful recreation for the Public will meet with a correspond- 
ing support, and ultimately tend to the permanent estabish- 
ment of the Entertainments. The arrangements will be under 
the management of Mr. C. Oxtivier, to whom all applications 
respecting engagements are to be addressed, stating terms and 
the nature of the performance, 

4, Exchange-buildings, November, 1869. 


RADFORD, ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—SATUR- 

.\2) DAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—Mr. C. Ollivier 
will be happy to hear from any Concert Parties, or others, 
having Entertainments of a popular and amusing character. 


Terms, and nature of the performance, to be addressed to 4, 
Exchange-buildings, Bradford. 











f=. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lussors 1x Vorck Propuction AND VoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 





Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEsBuRY- 
VILLAS, Kinburn, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 


town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 

\ ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be ad to her, care 


of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 

\ ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano).—For 
Eepaments and Lessons in Singing and Pianoforte, 

address, Miss Oxley, 7, Adelaide-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 











N ISS HELENA WALKER.—All communica- 
tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios &c., must be 

forwarded to Miss Helena Walker, 6, West Bank-road, Edge- 
ie, Liverpool. 





ISS KATHLEEN §8. COPELAND, of the 
Royal pepo A Music, gives instruction on the 
Pianoforte, lessons in harmony, <&c., either at her own resi- 
dence or at the residences of her pupils. References :—Mrs. 
Anderson (Pianist to the Queen), Lady Thompson, Jules Bene- 
dict, Esq., &0. Terms on application to Miss Copeland, Selby 
House, -common, 8.W. 








MDLLE. SINICO, Miss HELEN D'ALTON (Con- 
tralto), and Signor FOLI. All communications relative 

to engagements for these artistes after Jan. 8, 1870, should be 
addressed to Mr. Wood, 201, Regent-street, London. W. 





ME. Z OHN RHODES gives Lessons 2s usual 
Adiress, lie. deus Saoeen a + 
M. 


4J.Be, 





J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
noes wating London fon BN oe re 
and singing lessons may be or. Address, 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


To Quapritts Pianists, Oncanists, Tuners, AND MUSICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN LONDON AND SUBURBS. 
R. WILLIAM MEVES begs to inform the Pro- 
fession that he attends Quadrille Parties, Balls, Concerts, 
&c. with the ‘‘Cornet” (Cornopean), on reasonable terms. (A 
selection of new and popular dance music provided, if required. ) 
Musical Establishments provided with Large or Small Bands, 
also the best Instrumentalists on Piano, Cornet, Harp, Violin, 
Flageolette, &c. for Quadrille Parties, Balls, Concerts, Private 
Theatrical Performances, &c., &c. 
The Cornet-a-piston and Clarionette taught. 
Mr. WILLIAM MEVES, 
Bandmaster of the 1st Middlesex Light Cavalry. 
Bugle-major of the 38th Middlesex Rifles (Artists). 
85, University-street, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 
Communications by post will meet with prompt attention. 
h R. KENNEDY, the celebrated Scottish Vocalist, 
will make his first appearance in London since his highly 
successful Professional Tour in Canada, United States of 
America, and California, at the Hanover Square Rooms, for 
Three Entertainments only, Friday, 14th, Monday, 17th, and 
Tuesday, the 18th January. 








REE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this and 

other leading papers b ost.— Mr. LANSDOWNE 
COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, Norfolk-road House, 
Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead-heath and Brighton, (Resi- 
dent Students. )—F. C. Wansr, Secretary. 





bdo dno by a Lady a Re-engagement as 
Governess to young children, or as Companion or House- 
keeper.—Address, E, B., care of Mr. Hayes, 5, Lyall-place, 8.W. 


RGANIST.—Wanted, by a Gentleman, a situ- 

ation as Organist in a Church where there is an_organ 

with not less than three manuals, and a good choir. Highest 

references as to respectability, &c. Would be ready to come in 

two =. three months. Address, B. N. B., Post Office, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 








tg QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

square. ‘Unquestionably the most comfortable concert 
rooms in London.” Vide Atheneum. Any portion of these 
unique ROOMS may be LET.—Apply to Mr. Hall.—Robert 
Cocks, Proprietor. 





ARMED PIANOFORTES and HARMO. 
MONIUMS.—Price’s Patent for Cold Hands, on Sale 
or Hire.—This improvement, by means of a little hot water in 
cylinders only 2} inches diameter, concealed under the keys, in 
no way affecting them injuriously, nor the tone, warms the 
hands gently for three hours, encourages practice, saves the 
teacher's time and fires in schoolrooms, gives perfect suppleness 
to the pianist’s hands, facilitates execution, and makes playing 
most attractive in the coldest weather. The cylinders may be 
placed by the most careless person under the keys of the piano 
when locked without the possibility of harm. They may be 
fitted to any piano or harmonium at trifling cost in two days. 
Licenses to make or alter, £1. Liberal commissions to the 
trade, This invention applied to pianofortes (Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1868, and others), harmoniums, and organ manuals, may 
be tried at the Patentee’s, 10, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 





ARMED PIANOFORTE KEY-BOARDS. — 
PRICE’S PATENT.—The Patentee, convinced that 
hirers of pianos in winter will not hire those with all the dis- 
advantage of cold keys, if they can hire pianos without it at the 
same cost offers to secure the monopoly of the winter hiring to 
any one dealer in a town, by enabling and licensing him alone 
to give the advantage of warmth and comfort in winter with his 
pianos at the usual rates of hire. Sach a monopoly would in 
— secure the summer ang oo and all the pianoforte 
siness in that town ; and may be had by the trifling outlay of 
only £1 5s.on a new piano, and £2 on others.—10, Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 





ENESE & CO., International Dramatic and 
Musical Business and Purchasing Agency, No. 2, Irving- 
place, New York (adjoining the Academy of Music). 

Established for the transaction of business of every descri 
tion on behalf of Managers and Artists in this country and 
Europe. 

Artists coming from abroad, who will advise us of their 
probable wants, will be met ou their arrival and furnished by 
us with advice and every accommodation they may require. 

Our business arrangements are most complete in every depart- 
ment, and our organisation will be found THR MOST RELIABLE 
AND EXTENSIVE in the United States. References; Steinwa 
and Sons, Albert Weber, Max Strakosch, Max Maretzek, J. 
Grau, H. D. Palmer, Henry Jarrett, H. L. Bateman, cc. &c. 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P, W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishinent in Ordinary to 

THE QUEEN. 

Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 





277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








ILLIAM J. YOUNG'S POPULAR PART- 
SONGS. ForS., A., T., B, 8vo. 


s. d. 
1. ‘‘L love the merry spring time” .,..11th Edition... 0 2 
2. ‘‘ Gaily thro’ the greenwood” ......12th do. .... 0 @ 
3. “‘ Welcome, merry May,’ ..........6th do is 
4. ‘The Mountain Maid” ............5th do. — 
5. ‘‘Come o’er the mountain”..........7th do. .... 0 2 
6. ‘‘ Hail, merry, merry Christmas"’....9th de. . 
7. “Songs of se the angels sang”....4th do. .... 0 8 
8. ‘Blow, ye balmy breezes, blow”....5th do. - O8 
D, “RR UNE . cactcsccdedccesess GR. ce 0-8 
10. “Oh! ful vale of rest” ........4th do .... 0 4 
11. ‘The Merry Bird” ................4th — do.  O 
12. “ Come let us be merry and gay”....4th do. .... 0 8 
18. “Forest Echoes”.................-4th do .... 0 8 
14. ‘ Haste ye merry Elves” ..........8rd = do... 03 


Novato, Ewrr, & Co., London, and all music-sellers. Con- 
ductors of Choral Societies, Classes, and the trade libera'ly 
supplied by writing direct to the Composer, 6, Grove Terrace, 
Longsight, Manchester. 





DWARD LAND’S NEW SONGS.—CAVATINA 
4 la VALSE “LA GITANA,” (Joyous and free as Gipsy 
can be). Sung by Miss Banks, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Malle. Louisa Van Noorden, and encored 
nightly, 4s. Lamborn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street; also 
“WHISPERINGS FROM MY ANGEL-LOVE.” Composed 
for, and sung with great success, by Mr. Vernon Rigby, 8s. 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, and all Musicsellers. 





“TRISH DIAMONDS,” ‘MUSIC BOX,” and 


“MONOGRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of 
Witte Pars for the Pianoforte. 


CuHanrtes Jerrenys, 57, Berners-street, 





ISS DAVIS'S LATEST MUSICAL 


COMPOSITIONS, 8. d. 

“Geeie.” (A Birthday Song) .......sses00005 3 0 

Tus FOUNTAIN.” SOng.....cccesesssoesseess 3 O 

“THERE IS A TRANQUIL HOUR NELOW.” Song.... 38 0 

“Tou semusbredees - BOOg ..cccrcoee 3 O 
80, 

Sist Bdition of “Ruan” ......ccccsccccceceses 9 YO 


Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street, London. 


Pub- 
lishers of all Miss Davis's compositions. 





HE SMILE OF THOSE WE 

Son by 
A DREAM. 
19 stamps. 


HE TRUE FRIENDS QUADRILLE (very easy), 
for the Pianoforte, solo and duets, composed by Staruxy 
Grover. Finely illustrated. Free by post for 25 stamps each, 


HE JOLLY OLD FRIENDS QUADRILLE. 
Piano solo and daet, composed by Hryrat Desonmes, 
Finely illustrated. Each post free for 26 stamps. 


HY VOICE IS NEAR (Melody by W. T. 
Waricuton), for the Pianoforte by Baintry Ricwanps, 
Free by post 19 stamps. 


HE SENSATIONAL DRAWING-ROOM 
PIANOFORTE PIECE is THE MUSICAL BOX, By 
I. Liesicn, 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 
FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! 
for the Pianoforte by Carn Luis. 
stamps. (‘The song same price.) 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 


LOVE. New 
W.F.Tayton. Also, “THE PAST APPEARS 
By the same Composer. Each free by post for 


Transcribed 
38. ; free by post 19 


the PIANOFORTE. 713th Edition. 4s.; free for 28 
stamps. ‘It is unapproached by anything of the kind that has 
hitherto been produced.”— Oriental Circular, 


London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street ; and 
of all musicsellers and booksellers, 





Published this Day. 


Sreeeas New Song, “LA VEZZOSA.” 
(Sung with the greatest success by Maile. Sinice.) This 
song will surpass even the success of ‘‘ La Floraja.” 


R. Mitts & Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 





Sung by Madlle. Sinico with the greatest success. 


EVIGNANI'S New Songs, “LA VEZZOSA" 
and ‘“‘LA FIORAJA,” 4s. each. 


R. Mitus & Sons, 140, New Pond-s'reet, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and 

affecti ns «f the throat‘ has maintained its nih eereee a 

uarte: of a century, and the flattering testi « 

teas Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the © a 

Stateam xn, fully establish its ereat virtues. No V or 


: 


? 


be obtained of all 
Kingdom, 





Speaker should be without this invaluable 
Pe a a oe eee nchall Cocmiets io ee Gained 





t-te —lre l R — 


te ns ee epee 
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MISS ROSE HERSEE 

AT PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO, &e. 

“ Miss Hersee won upon the regards of her audience 
from the first, and before the fall of the curtain she 
established herself as a popular favourite. Her début 
was a decided and brilliant success in every particular. 
Miss Herseo sang with fine expression, and the 
curtain went down on each act amid a storm of 
applause. The débutante was called before the curtain 
three times with much enthusiasm, and she will un- 
doubtedly hereafter be considered one of the chief 
attractions of the troupe. Miss Hersee is still very 
young, and it is @asy to prophesy a brilliant future for 
her if she cultivates assiduously her fine talents.”— 
Philade [phia Evening Te leyraph, October 6th, 1869. 

“On Tuesday evening, Miss Rose Hersee made her 
début, and a very successful and brilliant one it was— 
extraordinarily brilliant indeed. She is a charming 
little body—a delicate blonde, whose golden hair fell 
over her shoulders in luxuriance—in the last act of the 
evor fresh and pleasing ‘Sonnambula.’ Miss Hersee is 
pretty and engaging—in point of fact, her voice is so 
pure and sweet, and her manners so engaging that she 
captures you at once, It is impossible to go into par 
ticulars when speaking of her. The whole argument 
is sunmed up in the story that she is quite young and 
girlish; sings easily and tastefully, with confidence 
and effect; she is at home upon the boards, and you 
could not, if you would, help liking her. She isa little 
darling. To give an idea of the impression she created 
it is only necessary to state, that she was enthusias- 
tically called before the curtain three times. The very 
critical and elegant audience rose to welcome her. 
Her triumph was immed ate and unequivocal.”—The 
Philadelphia City Ttem, Oct. 9th 1869. 

**She was indeed the ‘Queen rose of the rose- 
bud garden of girls.” She is wonderfully well 
suited in appearance to the part; with a light, 
graceful figure, an expressive, sweet face, and great 
simplicity of manner. She looks Amina exactly. 
She is also both an excellent actress and singer. Her 
voice is clear, sweet, and remarkably delicate ; her in- 
tonation true; and she executes the difficult passages 
of her réle with fluency and ease. In a word, we like 
her so well that we cannot but hope that America 
will please her as well as she pleases Americans, an 
so we may keep her long among us.”—Philadelphia 
Morning Post, Oct. 6th 1869. 

‘**Miss Hersee has the advantages of a sweet face, 
an attractive person, and a certain simplicity of 
manner which is very pleasing, and which won for her 
instantly, the interest of her hearers. Her voice is a 
light soprano, of large compass, of wonderful flexi- 
bility, and of fine quality. It is evident that Miss 
Hersee has enjoyed a first-rate musical education, for 
her voice is trained very nearly to perfection, and she 
sings with that facility which is gained only by highest 
culture. Besides her musical skill, she possesses con- 
siderable histrionic power. She was comalinasaned with 
a call before the curtain after every act.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, Oct. 6th. 

“In Miss Hersee’s case the public have been 
most agreeably surprised, as her success was one 
of the most brilliant and decided we have wit- 
nessed for a long time at our Academy, especially 
in English Opera. She carried her audience by 
storm, and she was called before the curtain after 
each act. She possesses a voice of rare sweetness and 
purity of tone, and highly cultivated. Thursday 
evening the ‘* Bohemian Girl” was admirably given, 
with Miss Hersee as Arline, who sang her part charm- 
ingly, and was warmly applauded throughout.—Phi- 
ladelphia Sunday Me cury, Oct. 10th 1869, 

** Miss Rose Hersee in the réle of Angela (‘ The Black 
Domino’) fairly surpassed herself, and was the re- 
cipient of any number of encores, and the most 
rapturous and demonstrative applause generally. Her 
impersonation of the character was the most suc- 
cessful performance she has favoured us with since 
her great hit as Amina, and it was immensely 
relished by her delighted auditors.”— Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Oct. lth, 1869. 

* Miss Rose Hersee appeared for the second time 
in this city, a8 Arline. From all parts of the Academy, 
sounds of welcome and approval fell upon the ear of the 
young artiste. A noticeable feature of the event was 
the unusual number of Musical Professors and leading 
amateurs present, and the hearty and open way in 
which they let their opinions be known. It was no 
stinted measure of approval—no half-hearted signifi- 
cation of pleasure, but genuine gratification at the 
efforts of Miss Hersee, and admiration for her natural 
gifts, and artistic attainments.”—Philadelphia Age, 
Oct. 8th, 1869, 

“Miss Rose Hersee was perfectly delightful as 
Arline. Her singing and action were both so superior, 
that it was difficult to decide whether she is a better 
vocalist or an actress. The combination, however, 
makes her an artiste of rare powers. This lady has 
jumped at once into popular favour, and she fully 
deserves all the applause and encomiums that have 
been bestowed upon her.”—Philadelphia Enquirer, 
Uct. 11th, 1869. 

“ Miss Hersee achieved another triumph in the role 
of Arline. She sang and acted the part charmingly, 
and was heartily applauded throughout. Indeed, the 
réle, asa whole, has never been better done on the 
Academy boards, while most of the music in it was 
given with the utmost finish and with exquisite taste.” 
Philadelphia Enquirer, Oct. 8th, 1869. 

“English Opera,—Miss Rose Hersee is a perfect 
success. It was quite refreshing to see our usually 


=— 





cold audience worked up to such a piteh that mere 
so would not half express the feeling of 
pleasure. Miss Hersee may well be satisfied with 
her triumph.”— Philadelphia Evening Star, Oct. 6, 1869. 

“The chief interest however, centred in Miss Rose 
Hersee, the young prima donna soprano, who also 
made her debut,—in Arline. On her first appearance 
she was kindly greeted by the audience, and at once 
put herself in sympathy with them. She is des- 
tined to become popular as the representative of the 
juvenile heroines of the lyric drama.”—Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial, Oct. 21st 1869. 

“Miss Hersee’s début was more successful. Of 
petite figure, with a face of uncommon beauty, and 
possessing an archness of manner and expression of 
itself fascinating, her appearance was the signal for 
a round of hearty applause. As the singer proceeded, 
the timidity under which she seemed to labour, dis- 
appeared, and fairly “ brought down the house.” She 
sang with uncommon sweetness, and was voted by all 
present one of the most gifted and promising operatic 
vocalists on the stage. In addition to her musical 
gifts, Miss Hersee appears to be an accomplished 
actress, is well up in stage business, and looks as 
though she might be the coming star in opera.— 
Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, Oct. 21st, 1869. 

“An immense and fashionable audience crowded 
the Academy, to welcome the charming débutante, 
Miss Kose Hersee, upon the Pittsburgh stage last 
ES Miss Hersee was received with a 
perfect storm of applause, and held the audience 
almost spell-bound until the curtain fell. She is 
exactly fitted for the character of Arline in this love- 
liest of all romances. Petite and graceful, and as 
fresh as a rosebud in June, she fills the character to 
perfection, and leaves no flaws to mar the beauty 
of the production. As an actress, in the réle of 
Arline, at least, she has but few rivals upon the stage, 
A richer and sweeter voice than hers it would be 
difficult to conceive of. Her very artlessness is the 
secret of her success. Throughout the entire evening 
she did not once strive for effect. Had she been really 
brought from the flower-spangled heather where the 
Arline of romance sung her wild songs, she could not 
have been a greater stranger to studied stage effect. 
Altogether, she may be proud of her reception in 
Pittsburgh, and the happy faces that greeted her.”— 
Pittsburgh Post, Oct. 21, 1869. 

“An absolute ovation was accorded the charming 
Miss Rose Hersee, on the occasion of her début at the 
Academy of Music. .... But when Miss Hersee, a 
brilliant, graceful, childish, gipsy sprite ; tripped upon 
the stage, the applause was general, cordial, and 
spontaneous, and the first piece she sang ‘I dream 
I dwelt in Marble Halls,’ was enthusiastically encored. 
The singer at once took place as an established 
favourite. Throughout the evening the warmest 


favour was shown her. Miss Hersee is petite and | 


graceful, with fine expressive features and golden hair. 
Her voice is exceedingly sweet and flexible, has a good 
compass, and is well controlled. As an actress Miss 
Hersee is excellent, and her natural, unaffected 
grace and girlish vivacity, adapt her almost perfectly 
for the part she took last night.”—Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1869. 

Arline (Miss Rose Hersee), created a profound sen- 
sation as her first notes broke upon the audience, 
Much had been expected from this prima donna, but 
few there were present, who imagined that she would 
prove the rival of any they had ever heard on the 
operatic boards. With a voice clear and full of ex- 
pression, she held her hearers spell-bound, and 
impressed on all minds the superiority of her genius. 
Without attempting impossibilities, confining herself 
to naturalness in style and acting, and seeming to put 
forward no special exertions to attract the plaudits of 
the audience, she trilled her notes so beautifully, so 
artistically, and so faithfully as to win for herself the 
wildest applause ever awarded a soprano in this city. 
Jenny Lind had fire and enthusiasm, and few heard 
her who did not feel the power and brilliancy of 
her offerings; Kellogg imitated the Swedish nightin- 
gale with success—Piccolomini sings as earnestly and 
sweetly, Patti with more force and eloquence, Parepa 
with equal brilliancy and more art, but Rose Hersee 
has a school of her own ; delicious and ecstatic to her 
hearers. Her advent among the stars who shine to 
illumine the fine arts of the nineteenth century marks 
an era, and none dispute her claims to the high place 
to which she is entitled.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette, Oct. 
21st. 

“The most favourable accounts had been reported 
from the other cities of this charming songstress, yet 
but few could have anticipated such excellent vocal 
powers. The very first tones of her beautifully pure 
voice, at once strengthened the regard that her 
appearance suggested. The new débutante succeeded 
so admirably that nothing need be feared for her in 
the future. Her skill at once established her as a 
favourite, and this good opinion of her merits must 
grow with every occasion of hearing her. She was 
twice called before the curtain, and was, throughout 
the Opera, favoured with the heartiest applause.”— 
Chicago Republican, Oct. 27th. 4 

“ Her voice is a very pure soprano of clear, bird-like 
quality. She has remarkably brilliant executive 

owers, and some of her sustained tones (notably in 
~ opening seene) were made as purely as their 
counterparts in the orchestra on the flute. One does 
not seed the mouth of prophecy to augur that she will 
be a decided favourite in all her réles.”—Chicago 
Tribune, Oct. 27th, 1869. 

“The second night of the season has come and 


gone, bringing with it the celebrated cantatrice, Miss 
Kose Hersee, who has created such a sensation in New 
York and Philadelphia. Well, the result is soon told— 
she came, she sang, she conquered...... She was 
called before the curtain at the close of the second act, 
and again at the finale.”—Chicago Evening Journal, 
Oct. 29th. 

“ Miss Hersee’s début was a most emphatic success, 
Had she not sung quite as she did, the bright little 
Rose would still have had a good testimony of 
applause But she won it doubly, for she sang 
charmingly. When we say that Miss Hersee is an 
artist fit to alternate with Mdme. Parepa-Rosa and 
add that on this occasion she received several encores, 
and two calls before the curtain, we say a great deal, 
and in fact all that we have to say to day.”—7he 
Evening Post, Oct. 27th, 1869. 

“The ‘ Bohemian Girl’ was given last evening at the 
Opera House to the largest audience of the season, an 
audience which literally filled every inch of standing 
room in the house. The prima donna of the evenin 
was the charming little Hersee, who made her secon 
appearance, and to whom the sight of sucha vast 
audience must have been highly gratifying. It was a 
splendid compliment to the modest little singer. Her 
reception was very cordial, and during the progress of 
the opera cordiality developed into enthusiam. She 
has established herself as a general favourite.”—Chicago 
Tribune, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

“Miss Hersee in the part of Arline confirmed the 
good opinion that was expressed of her Amina. Her 
voice has a wide range of expression, and is quite as 
effective in a simple ballad as it is in an aria that 
depends for its effect upon ornamentation.”—Chicago 
Republican, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

“Miss Rose Hersee, as Arline, deepened the im- 
ression made by her Amina. Her sprightly acting, 
er twinkling eyes and laughing mouth, her style so 

perfectly naive and piquant, and above all, her clear and 
beautiful voice, carried the audience fairly by storm.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal, Oct. 29th, 1869. 

‘On Tuesday night Miss Rose Hersee made her 
début here in ‘ Sonnambula.’ This young lady is small 
in figure, a blonde with a profusion of golden hair, a 
pleasant, sparkling manner, a clear, pure voice, and 
very bird-like execution. She is young and pretty, 
and apparently unaffected. I regard it as a great hit 
to have engaged her in this troupe; her Amina was a 
lovely personation, not indeed betraying a life-long 
study of stage business, but by its freshness absolutely 
more delightful to the audience than a performance 
would have been that manifested a more prolonged 
acquaintance with the stage. In voice she was en- 
tirely equal to the demands of the music, leaving 
nothing to be desired! On Thursday night ‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ was given, Miss Hersee as Arline, 
Miss Hersee made if possible, a more favourable im- 
pression than on Tuesday night.”—Dwight’s Journal 
of Music, Oct 29th, 1869. 

“Stopping a few days in Chicago. I find that the 
charming little prima donna, Rose Hersee made quite 
a sensation in‘ The Sonnambula.’ There was about 
2800 dollars in the house, and the golden-haired little 
songstress captivated everybody by her delicious 
vocalization and winning manner on the stage. She 
has a very brilliant career before her in this country. 
The entire press of the city were quite lavish in her 
praise.”— New York Evening Telegram. (Corre- 
spondence). 

“Mardi soir, Mile. Rose Hersee a fait sa premitre 
apparition sur nétre théatre dans la ‘ Somnambule.’ 
Le réle d’ Amina est bien calculé pour faire ressortir 
les qualités d’une prima donna, et disons que la jeune 
artiste a interprété le chef-d’ ceuvre de Bellini avec un 
rare talent. Elle joint & une voix des plus séductrices 
une grace d’exécution qui charme l’auditolre. Peut- 
étre manque-t-elle, dans les situations pathétiques, de 
cette vérité qui se développe avec I’ age, mais elle n’en 
est pas moins charmante,-et gentille & croquer. Ellea 
joué la sctne de somnambulisme du seconde acte avec 
un fini que l’on trouve rarement sur les plus grandes 
sebnes dEurope.”—L’Amerique Chicago, Oct. 29th. 

“Her pretty voice and her charming singing lent 
some grace even to the hackneyed song which in- 
troduces Arline, and, as well in the choruses as in her 
solos, Miss Hersee may claim all the credit of the few 
encores that were given. Though her voice is ex- 
ceedingly light, its quality is so pure, and her method 
and articulation so accurate that it is heard, in all its 
sweet and sympathetic quality, throughout the hou 
and everybody is perfectly willing to be fascinat 
= it and the possessor.”—Chicago Times, Oct. 29th, 

6 


“Mozart Hall. ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ was pet- 
formed last night for the first time in Cincinnati before 
the largest audience that ever assembled on a similar 
occasion in the city. A song by Miss Hersee, (Dove 
Sono), with which the second act begins obtained the 
first hearty applause of the evening. The rendering 
was more tender, the tones were more sympathetic, 
the expression was more touching than in any of Miss 
Hersee’s former efforts and the encore was deservedly 
won.”—Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 20th, 1869. 

sees Dove Sono, sung by Miss Hersee, was 
rendered with charming effect. Her voice was ex- 
pressive of delicious tenderness, and every note 
soared on its happy mission with ravishing sweetness. 
Miss Hersee received an encore in the rendering © 
the air ‘E Susanna non vien,’ which was followed by 
the famous duet ‘The Zephyr,’ between Parepa and 
Rose Hersee, in which both acquitted themselves in 
such a handsome manner, as fairly brought the 





house down.”—Cincinnati Times, Nov. 20th, 1869. 
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THE ROSE AND THE GRAVE. 





** La tombe dit a la rose.” 
Victor Hugo. 
Tho sepulchre askt the rose, 
“What dost thou with the dew that flows 
In thy flower-cup, tear by tear? 
The rosebud askt of the tomb, 
‘«What dost thou with those in thy womb 
Who fall year after year?” 


The rose replied, ‘‘ Dread grave, 
From the dews that my petals lave 
Warm spices rise from the sod.” 
The grave replied, ‘* Sweet flower, 
Of each soul that falls in my power 








I make an angel of God.” 
‘ H. F. 
PROVINCIAL. 


On Christmas night Miss Susan Denin made her 
last appearance at the Belfast Theatre Royal, (lessee 
Mr. J. F. Warden), appearing in “ Elizabeth Queen 
of England” and “ Aline Rose of Killarney.” 
Throughout her engagement she displayed dramatic 
ability of a high order and created an impression 
which will doubtless obtain for her a warm reception 
on her next visit. On Monday evening Mr. Phelps 
appeared as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in Macklin'’s 
* Man of the World.” The house was crowded from 
floor to ceiling, and the unparalleled representation 
of this great actor was received with thunders of 
applause. Mr. Phelps is to appear for twelve 
nights. 





The subject of the Pantomime at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, is ‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is very 
expensively mounted, the costumes and masks are 
of Parisian manufacture, and the scenery prin- 
cipally by Mr. Telbin. The manuer altogether in 
which it is placed on the stage reflects great credit 
on the spirited manager, Mr. John Harris. —— 
Malle. Rosa d’Erina, otherwise Miss Rose O'Toole, 
gave two concerts at the Antient Concert Rooms.—— 
Two Concerts have been given by the Misses 
Glover in the Exhibition Building with success.—— 
The Monthly Popular Coneerts under the auspices 
of Herr Elsner and Messrs. Gunn are announced 
for 12th and 13th January. The artists engaged 
are Mr, Nicholson, flute; Mr. Crozier, oboe; Mr. 
Lazarus, clarinet; Mr. Harper, horn; and Mr. 
Wotten, bassoon; Mr. W. Shakespeare, pianist; 
and Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, vocalist. It is also 
intimated that Mdme. Norman Néruda has been 
engaged for the two subsequent concerts. This 
lady will be heard with much pleasure in Dublin, 
having created quite a sensation at the last 
Philharmonic concert. 





On Christmas Eve Professor Oakeley performed 
on the organ, in the Musical Class Room Edinburgh, 
&n appropriate selection interspersed with explana- 
tory remarks. The following was the music 
played :—Pastoral Symphony, “ Christmas” Ora- 
torio, Bach; Pastoral Symphony—Recitatives, 
“ There were shepherds, &c., and Chorus, “ Glory to 
God in the highest,” (* Messiah”) Handel ; “ Gloria 
in excelsis,” Pergolesi; Prelude (Pastorale), and 
Fugue in G major for Organ, Mendelssohn; Andan- 
tino (Moments musicaux), Schubert; Pastorale, 
Kullak; Chorus ‘For unto us a Child is born,” 
(“Messiah”) Handel. Last year, Mr. Oakeley 
remarked, there were three pastorales in his Christ- 
mas program, by Corelli, Zipoli, and Handel (the 
last also in the present program), in all of which 
might be traced a theme based on the air played 
from time immemorial on the shepherd's pipe by the 
Pifferery who flock into Rome at Christmas, and 
whom Handel must have heard when there in 1707 
and 1708, The professor pointed out that this 
theme might be traced in Bach’s Pastoral Symphony; 
and its influence was discoverable in the Prelude to 
Mendelssohn’s Second Organ Fugue in G. Mr. 
Oakeley, in connection with the symphony from Bach’s 
Cantata ‘‘ Weihnacht,” or ‘‘ Christmas,” made a few 
temarks on the strange neglect of all Sebastian Bach’s 





sacred vocal compositions, except his “ Passions- | 
musik,” in Britain, where Bach is hardly known | 
except as a fugue writer, anda composer of gavottes, | 


minuets, sarabandes, &c. This neglect he thought 
assignable to two causes—English exclusiveness as 
to Handel’s oratorios and the text of Bach's 
oratorios being German and likely to suffer in 
translation. In Germany, a musical festival sel- 
dom now occurs without the introduction of one 
of the glorious works of this musical giant. The 
Professor aJluded with satisfaction to a rumour that 
one of Bach's colossal works may be attempted next 
year by a recently-formed amateur musical society 
in Edinburgh, 





The Belfast Classical Harmonists Society gave a 
performance of Sullivan’s Oratorio ‘‘ T’‘he Prodigal 
Son” in the Ulster Hall on Friday Dec. 17th, the 
performance was a great success. Miss L. Van 
Noorden, Miss Fennell, Mr. Wallace Wells, and Mr. 
Orlando Christian, were warmly received in the 
solo music, and notwithstanding the rule against 
encores, the quartet ‘* The Lord is nigh unto them” 
was encored and repeated. The band was augmented 
by the leading members of Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
orchestra, and the choruses were well sung by the 
members of the society, the whole being ably con- 
ducted ,by Mr. Cellier. The second part of the 
concert was miscellaneous, and included the overtures 
to “* Massaniello” and ‘* The Barber of Seville; the 
larghetto from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2; 
Bellini’s ‘‘As I view these scenes so charming,” 
Mr. O. Christian (encored); *‘ Ah, quel giorno,” 
Miss Fennell; ‘* Locea la Notte” (Verdi), Miss Van 
Noorden (encored) ; ‘* Yes, let me like a soldier fall ” 
(Wallace), Mr. Wells; and “The Cloud-capp'd 
Towers’ (Stevens), sung by the members of the 
society. This was the first performance of Mr. 
Sullivan’s work in Ireland, and reflects great credit 
to Mr. Cellier and the members of the society. 





On the Saturday evening before Christmas a 
performance of the “ Messiah’’ took place at the 
Institute, Mount Street, Liverpool, by the Societa 
Armonica. The performance was in aid of the 
Children’s Infirmary, and the attendance was very 
numerous. The oratorio was very creditably gone 
through from first to last. The choruses were ex- 
ceedingly well done. The solos were sung by Miss 
Monkhouse, Miss Fanny Armstrong, Mr. C. W. 
Robinson, and Mr. T. J. Hughes.——The first of a 
series of ‘* Monday” Popular Concerts was given at 
the Philharmonic Hall on Wednesday last week. 
The artists were Mdme. Norman-Néruda, Signor 
Piatti, MM. Ries and Zerbini, and Mr. Santley. 
The Philharmonic Society gave their ‘ Mes- 
siah”’ performance on Tuesday last. The soloists 
were Mdlle. Sinico, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Rigby, 
and Sig. Foli. Mr. Benedict conducted.——Mr. 
Sothern gave three performances at the Alex- 
andra Theatre last week, and on Thursday Mr. 
Charles Mathews had a farewell benefit. There 
were crowded houses. The pantomime, “ Robin 
Hood,” is very splendid, and Mr. Saker may rely 
upon it having a long ran.——'‘ Formosa,” with the 
Drury Lane company, is being played at the Amphi- 
theatre in addition to the pantomime, ‘‘ Columbus,” 
in which Miss Julia St. George appears.——Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s orchestral concert takes place on 
New Year’s Day. Mdlle. Sinico will be the vocalist. 








Messrs. Forsyth Brothers gave their first concert 
of the season at the Manchester Free Trade Hall, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 28th, 1899. The following was the 
program :—Grand Trio, in D, Op. 70, No. 1 (Piano, 
Violin, and Violoncello), Beethoven; Descriptive 
Song, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” J. L. Hatton ; 
Solo Pianoforte, Prelude and Fugue, in E minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Song, ‘The Valley,’’ Gounod; Solo 
Violin, Sonata in D (by desire), Rust; Sonata in F 
major (Piano and Violin), Mozart: Solo Violoncello, 
‘‘Romance sans paroles,” Mendelssohn; Song, 
‘*Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” Handel; Trio, in 
G (Piano, Violin, and Violoncello), Haydn. We can 
only account for the small attendance by the fact 
that the festivities of the season are against public 
entertainments, certainly the program was attractive 











enough. All the performers were in excellent form, 
the meagre audience exercising no depressing effect 
on their efforts. The applause was loud and frequent, 
and was so equally awarded that it would be difii- 
cult to say who was most successful, judging by the 
demonstrations of the auditorium. Mdme. Néruda 
repeated her really wonderful performance of Rust’s 
Sonata, a piece which created no little sensation at 
one of Mr. Hallé’s concerts a few weeks since. 
Sig. Piatti’s solo was marked by that fine diserimina- 
tion which we look for from him, and in all the nine 
numbers of the program, whether in solo, concerted 
piece, or accompaniment, Mr. Hallé was perhaps 
more to be pleased with than ever. Mr. Santley 
was received with what could only be called 
a concert room wishing of the ‘“ compliments of tho 
season.” He is becoming the ‘ pet” here, and if 
such singing as he gave on Tuesday does not 
merit such a high opinion as the Manchester 
concert-going people hold of him—well, we will 
givein. ‘ The Valley” was most artistically given, 
and the last verse had to be repeated, and there 
was also no resisting the demand after ‘‘O ruddier 
than the cherry,” so Mr. Santley gave ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak” as only a true Englishman could, Both 
theatres are of course full of people nightly: we 
have not had an opportunity yet of seeing * Sinbad 
the Sailor” at the Theatre Royal, but the Prince's 
Theatre has outdone all previous attempts. Mr. 
Calvert is to be congratulated on the good taste he 
has shown in the mounting of it. We must defer 
further notice till next week. 








HANDEL AND CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN 
MANCHESTER. 





The present festive season in Manchester is more 
than ordinarily attractive from a musical point of 
view; and the very fact of five performances of 
Handel’s greatest work being given within Christmas 
week is in itself somewhat remarkable. If we re- 
collect right, hundreds—nay thousands—in previous 
years have been disappointed in their endeavours to 
hear this work. The ‘ Messiah” is a work which a 
large portion of the British public regard with a sort 
of religious feeling; and it is, in fact, an oratorio 
which attracts auditors who on no other occasion 
enter a concert room. In the hamlets and villages 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, by ingle nook or the 
spinning loom, the wonderful choruses of this great 
work may be heard; and our readers may be 
assured that there are no heartier worshippers of 
the great genius of Handel than the lower classes in 
these two counties. We should astonish many if 
we were to enumerate the public performances during 
this season in Lancashire alone; it would, of itself, 
prove Handel’s pre-eminence as a sacred composer. 
Another claim that the ‘* Messiah” has on our atten- 
tion is the immense sums that have been obtained for 
various charities by public performances of the 
oratorio. Since its first performance, which was for 
some institution in Dublin in 1742, the Foundling 
Hospital in London has benefited by it to an 
extent exceeding £20,000 sterling. We must, how- 
ever, confess our surprise that a performance 
has not been given for charity in Manchester 
for many years. Certain as it is to draw a large 
audience, it would be certain to benefit largely 
any charity in whose aid it might be given. 
To allude more particularly to the two performances 
which were given under Mr. Hallé’s direction, it 
may be mentioned the tickets were taken up with 
great avidity for a week previously. On Christmas 
Day, the usual performance took place, conducted 
by Mr. D. W. Banks; and on Sunday two perform- 
ances were given at the Amphitheatre in Bridge 
Street. 

The immense audience—who on the first per- 
formance testified by their applause, which was as 
earnest as frequent, their love for Handel, and 
appreciation of Mr. Hallé’s excellent performance— 
was fully as numerous as of late years. . The princi- 
pal singers have (with the exception of Mr Nelson 
Varley, who replaced Mr. Sims Reeves, indisposed) 
sung the same music here more than once, so that 
little remains to be said. Mdme. Patey certainly 
won the honours of the evening by her singing of 
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‘He shall feed His flock.’ A persistent attempt | 
was made to encore it, but Mr. Hallé as persistently | 


refused. Mdme. Sherrington and Mr. Varley ac | 
qnitted themselves admirably, and the chorus did | 
their work in a most efficient manner. 

The vast audience in the gallery and body of the 
hall beguiled the time before the concert commenced 


with some impromptu choral performances, ‘* God 
save the Queen,” the ‘Old Hundredth,” and old 
John Wainwright's ** Christians awake,” were sung 
with a vigour and power that showed there would be 
no lack of choristers if an opposition oratorio had 
been started. 

The audiences on Friday, the second performance 
under Mr. Hallé's direction, and on Christmas Day, 
outnumbered even the previous performances. On 
Christmas Day musical services in the churches were 
the rule, and even in the case of the very “ high” 
churches, where Gregorians rule supreme, Handel 
was most liberally called into question. Whether 
for anthem or voluntary, in some hundreds of 
churches in the diocese of Manchester, Handel's 
joyous strains, telling of the birth of a Redeemer, 
were sounding from morn till eve. Next Sunday 
this wonderful musician will furnish music appro- 
priate to the loss of the Bishop of the diocese, Dr. 
Prince Lee having died on Christmas Eve. Handel 
is also as much in vogue in the churches of the 
Roman Communion and in Dissenting chapels; in 
fact as tho most sympathetic and the best under- 
stood church composer, he is both Catholic and 
pre-eminent. 








THE THEATRES. 





The decline of pantomime proper—pantomime 
with its old investiture of harlequin gambols, tricks, 
and tomfoolery—is curious enough when it is con- 
sidered that in certain favoured theatres the panto- 
mime is the most remunerative production of the 
year. In the provinces the manager usually relies 
on his pantomime to make good whatever losses he 
has sustained during the year. At Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane the pantomime is a safe ‘ draw.” 
At the minor theatres of London it also holds its 
supremacy. But with the exception of the two 
houses in question, the West End theatres have this 
year abandoned pantomime. The Lyceum—usually 
associated with that form of entertainment under 
Mr. E. T. Smith, is closed; the Princess’s recognises 
no harlequinade save Mr. Boucicault’s, who also 
reigns at the Adelphi. Two pantomimes and six 
burlesques make up the current pieces this Christ- 
mas, out of which the pantomimes and only one of 
the burlesques were absolutely new to Boxingnight. 
The decay of a taste of pantomime among educated 
audiences is unmistakeable. The two instances in 
which pantomime still holds a high place must be 
regarded as a recognition of the claims of the young 
folks. Certainly it is better to have this kind of 
amusement admirably produced at two theatres 
than indifferently produced at adozen. Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden promise to remain facile principes 
in this department. 

At Drury Lane, Mr. E. L. Blanchard has written 
the opening of ‘' Beauty and the Beast; or, Harlequin 
and Mother Bunch.” Mr. Blanchard has wisely 
spared us this year some of those didactic utter- 
ances which are not only inaudible through huge 
masks, but are dispensable even when heard. The 
introduction presents Mother Bunch (Miss Hudspeth) 
as the custodian of a number of ancient relics 
brought to her by Old Custom (Mr. Moreland), and 
as the exhibitor of a series of modern improvements, 
of which the Suez Canal is the most conspicuous. 
Having thus had opened a rapid communication 
with the East, we have a reminiscence of Moore's 
famous poem of ‘ Paradise and the Peri,” and be- 
hold the expelled Peri doomed to wear the human 
form until she can influence a mortal to perform a 
singularly noble action. Forth from the Vale of 
Cashmere goes the Peri, Azalea (Miss Kate Santley), 
and, disguised as a servant, she enters the service of 
Ali (Mr. Brittain Wright), who, with his three 
daughters—Zemira, surnamed Beauty (Miss Vokes), 





the cross Lankinella (Miss Harriet Coveney), and 


A caravanserai on the borders of the Persian Desert. 
The merchant and his servant Scandcrino (Mr. 
Fawdon Vokes), depart with the caravan, and are 
assailed and plundered by Arabs. Left in a forest of 
banyan trees at night, they encounter an enormous 
number of monkeys, and finally have an interview 
with the Beast (Mr. F. Vokes), who resents tho 
plunder of his flower garden as an acknowledgment 
of the hospitality which he has shown the benighted 
travellers. The merchant is allowed to return in 
safety if Beauty will take his place, and it is to 
secure this self-sacrifice of the daughter for the 
father that the influence of the Peri is exerted. 
All, of course, ends happily, according to the issue 
of the original fairy story, and the Beast regains his 
original form of a Prince, whilst the Peri is enabled 
to recover her forfeited place. The scenic triumphs 
in this spectacle occur in connection with the 
camels and the monkeys. The stage swarms with 
monkeys, who gibber, chatter, run up trees, and 
sway from the branches in true simian fashion. 
There is also a capital bell ballet, in which the 
striking of the bells, harmonically managed, has an 
admirable effect, enhanced by Mr. W. C. Levey’s 
pretty music. Mr. Beverley’s transformation scene 
is of course a marvel of developments. The harle- 
quinade, as usual, is supported by a double com- 
pany, of whom Messrs. H. Boleno and Rowella, are 
the Clowns; Messrs. P. Herring and J. Morris, the 
Pantaloons; Messrs. H. Saville and W. Fawdon 
Vokes, the Harlequins ; Mesdames L. Grosvenor and 
Jessie Vokes, the Columbines; and Miss Rosina 
Vokes, Harlequina. This part of the performance 
includes, besides the usual business, a scene of the 
Wimbledon Camp, in which children play a con- 
spicuous part. Altogether ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
gorgeously mounted, fulfils the reputation of Drury 
Lane Theatre for pantomimic splendour in a striking 
manner. 

At Covent Garden the libretto of the ‘ Yellow 
Dwarf; or, Harlequin Cupid, and the King of the 
Gold Mines,” comes from the hand of Mr. H. J. 
Byron. As acted on Boxing Night it was too prolix 
and lacked fun. The story is elaborate, the scenes 
many, the mounting of course superb. The Yellow 
Dwarf (acted by Mr. Stoyle) is in the power of 
Bogie, who compels him to find a wife by the next 
day. The choice he fixes upon is a Princess Allfair, 
who is deaf and blind to the merits of half a dozen 
suitors, preferring the charms of toffy. Her pro- 
jected union with King Dulcimer is interrupted by 
the Yellow Dwarf and his army, and the Princess 
is borne off to Steel Castle, a most effective scene 
in which a good deal of fun is got out of 
armour-plated appointments; there is an armour- 
plated ballet here, in which the guardian furies 
of the fortress succumb to a force of Cupids; 
and a steel watch dog is hewn in two and still 
fights though divided, provoking laughter by his 
antics. The captive Princess is now delivered, and 
the transformation scene discloses the wonderful 
resources of Mr. Julian Hicks, who on Monday was 
called to receive the congratulations of the audience. 
This opening is well cast. Miss Julia Mathews 
appears in it, Miss Nelly Harris, and Miss Nelly 
Power. Unfortunately, the extraordinary ability of 
the Paynes has not been made available to its full 
extent. They support however the fun of the 
harlequinade, which contains among other things, a 
bicycle St. Leger, and a view of the Crystal Palace. 

Taking the Christmas pieces in order of novelty, 
the Globe theatre demands notice. Mr. Sefton 
Parry has here resigned the reins of management to 
Miss Fanny Josephs; and Mr. Byron’s play of ‘* Not 
such a Fool as he Looks” is followed by a burlesque 
from the same pen on the subject of Lord Bateman. 
The old ballad is treated in the usual humorous 
manner. Miss Fanny Josephs is Lord Bateman, the 
yachting and amorous peer; his love, Sophia 
(a poor part however), falling to Mr. J. Clarke. Miss 
Minnie Sidney, Miss Hughes, Miss Rose Behrend, 
and Mr. G. Beckett are included in the burlesque, 
which however, did not produce much enthusiasm on 
Monday, nor were the author and actors recalled. 

The Haymarket Theatre presented, for its Christ- 
mas offering, a revival of Mr. Planché’s ‘‘ Fair One 


the covetous Fatima (Miss Rosina Vokes)—meet at | with the Golden Locks,” first produced twenty-six 





years ago, when Miss P. Horton assumed the part 
of Graceful the Minstrel. The extravaganza belongs 
to the old dull decorous school; but some of the 
airs with which it is embellished—gems of the Irish 
melodies, and operatic extracts—can never lose 
their freshness. The Graceful of the present per- 
formance is Miss Fanny Wright, a pleasant and 
piquante actress who has the advantage of a nice 
voice and the knowledge how to use it well. Miss 
Fanny Gwynne, Miss Murray, Mr. Weathersby, and 
Mr. A. Wood support the extravaganza, for which 
some good scenery has been designed by Mr, 
O’Connor. The house was crowded, and the per- 
formance, which included Mr. Tom Taylor’s success- 
ful play ‘‘New Men and Old Acres,” evoked the 
evident satisfaction of the audience. 

The rest of the major theatres have relied upon 
their new productions or their established successes 
to furnish sufficient attraction for the Christmas 
season. The Princess’s and the Adelphi are sus- 
tained by Mr. Boucicault : ‘‘ After Dark,” the“ Streets 
of London,” ‘* The Long Strike,” and “ Lost at Sea,” 
are there represented. At the Holborn, the Lyceum, 
and the Queen’s, the classic legitimate drama 
prevails; and ‘‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ * Queen Elizabeth,” 
and ‘* The Fool’s Revenge” lack not audiences. That 
legitimacy can hold its own in the very teeth of 
pantomime, says much for the vitality of that 
generally pitied form of stage literature. ‘Little 
Em’ly” maintains a merry career at the Olympic; 
where, however, & new burlesque—a genteel and re- 
fined one, by the way—is announced by Mr. Gilbert 
on “ The Princess.” It is to be in blank verse. 
We shall see. ‘School’ is perennial at 
the Prince of Wales’s, and draws near 
its 300th night. The Strand also leaves an 
unchanged bill with ‘ Among the Breakers,” 
“The Toodles,” and ‘Ino; and the Gaiety, St. 
James’s, and Charing Cross are too newly fitted to 
want a renewal of their fare. ‘' Checkmate” and 
“ The Flying Dutchman” are the ingredients of the 
Royalty program. 

At the minor theatres Pantomime has been insti- 
tuted without an exception. The fun in each case 
is of the rough and ready sort, the allusions ponder- 
ous rather than pointed, and the humour generally 
to be weighed by the pound; but no theatre has 
suffered from a lack of attendance or from a want of 
thorough enjoyment as evidenced by the spectators. 
It is to be noticed this Christmas that the old 
fashioned pantomime is fast losing its hold on the 
West End public, only to acquire additional vitality 
in the North and South and East. 

At the Surrey the holidays were inaugurated on 
Christmas Eve by a pantomime, entitled ‘* St. George 
and the Dragon; or, Father Time and the Seven 
Champions of Christendom.” On Monday, (the night 
of our visit) every seat as well as every place where 
a sight of the stage could be obtained was densely 
crowded, and when we reached the theatre streams 
of people were leaving it unable to get in with the 
hope of either seeing or hearing. For nearly half an 
hour the piece passed in complete dumb show. 
Time is discovered asleep in his abode, and is 
presently (as the bills inform us) awakened by 
Invention who shows him the wonders of progress. 
These are exhibited practically on the stage. The 
idea is ingenious and took well with the audience. 
Invention then makes a suggestion in which Time 
acquiesces, though what it is we must leave to the 
reader to discover when he visits the theatre, for 
here even the bill would not assist us. We now 
come to the ‘‘Cave of Kalaba,” the ‘ Enchantress 
ofthe Woods” in which we have the resuscitation 
of the six champions of Christendom, St. George 
having previously made his appearance in the per- 
son of Miss Millie de Vere. This scene is designed 
and painted with the warm imaginative and fairy-like 
style commonly imparted by Mr. Albert Callcott to 
his best efforts. ‘The Grand Ballet of Silver Stars ” 
is executed by a group of girls in white dresses and 
silver girdles, the principals being the Misses 
Morgan, St. Maine, and Collier. Next comes the 
“Egyptian Corridor in King Ptolemy's Palace,” and 
here begins the practical fun. The King has two 
daughters, Una, young and beautiful (Miss Ellen 
Leigh), in love with St. George, and Storanasa (Mr. 
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John Murray) neither young nor beautiful, who is 
troubled with a black suitor, Almidor, Prince of 


Morocco, whom she hates. Here is plenty of 
material for fun, which proceeds with true panto- 
mimic gusto until the dragon gets the king's 
daughters into his power, and St. George and his 
brother champions vowing the rescue of the prin- 
cesses, brings us to the great fight of St. George 
and the Dragon. The combatants first fight with 
swords on pretty equal terms, but finding that 
victory will declare for neither, they take to the 
gloves, and after a sharp contest, the cham- 
pion, getting the dragon’s “nob” into chancery, 
fairly “‘fibs” him to death. Here, in fact, 
ends the introduction. The long scene which 
intervenes before the transformation we must 
presume is introduced to give time to prepare the 
great scene of the piece. It must have been this 
consideration alone that prevented the obvious 
impatience of the audience from exploding. How- 
ever the transformation scene, the ‘‘ Golden Corridor 
of the Temple of Ismael” quickly made amends. 
We will not attempt a description of it. Suffice it 
that among the number of these remarkable scenic 
displays with which the metropolis now annually 
teems, we certainly never saw one more gorgeous 
and profuse in the expense of its design, scenery, 
dresses, and decorations, down to the ap- 
pointments of the stage. Before the scene closed, 
Mrs. Pitt, the fair lessee, stepped forward and briefly 
claimed the approval of the audience for the 
pantomime, saying that her earliest professional 
feelings were connected with the old Surrey, and 
that as long as she had the direction of the theatre it 
should never lose the reputation it had now obtained 
for the production of first-class pantomimes; we 
willingly accede to the claim put forward. We have 
merely to recommend curtailment in the present 
case. Two hours and a quarter for the introductory 
portion is a heavy draft on the attention of a willing 
audience: above all, the scene before the trans- 
formation should be reduced to the smallest possible 
limits. The harlequinade is short. 

The East London Theatre entertains its patrons 
with a pantomime on the nursery tale of “‘ Jack and 
the Beam-stalk ;” the leading incidents are given 
with the usual mixture of extravagance grotesque 
masking, punning, and practical fun. We have the 
loves of Jack and little Red Riding Hood, crossed by 
the designs of the wicked wolf, who is aided by Sir 
Giant de Beard, the cannibal owner of the enchanted 
castle. As Jack’s poverty is the chief obstacle to the 
success of his suit, he resolves to mend his fortune 
by turning soldier, and for this purpose sells his 
cow. Meantime the fairy queen, Zobeide, determines 
to protect him, conditionally, that he is faithful to 
his love. She accordingly appears to him in the 
disguise of a female butcher, and giving him a 
handfull of magic beans for his cow, transports him 
to her court and promises protection under the 
aforesaid condition. And now Red Riding Hood 
having been seized and removed to Sir Giant de 
Beard’s magic castle, Jack is told to rescue her. 
The fairy queen finding or setting him asleep 
on a bank, commands her attendants to sow the 
beans and— 

“ When the stalk of sufficient strength shall be, 
Bid Jack awake and hurry up the tree.” 
This Jack accordingly does, and finds himself in the 
castle of the giant, who, from the young lady’s 
jailer, has become her lover. Hereupon ensues a 
quarrel between the Baron Wykedwolf and the 
giant. The lovers contrive to make their escape 
from the enchanted castle on to terra firma, but are 
pursued by their enemies with a crowd of raff at 
their heels, including attendant imps, enchanted 
footmen, cooks, turnspits, &c., so that the fairy queen 
is obliged again to interfere to set matters to 
rights and introduce the transformation scene. 
We leave the reader to conceive, or rather to go and 
Witness, the aforesaid running fire of good and bad 
puns, practical jokes in the shape of thumps, kicks, 
leaps, tumbles, and fights, individual and general, 
which make up the bulk of the piece, and of which 
the above sketch of the story is but the framework. 
A rustic harvest-home dance, and a ballet at the 
Court of queen Zobside must be especially noted, 


In the latter a French danseuse was conspicuous. 
The transformation scene is in the usual style of 
brilliancy and costliness. The best things in the 
harlequinade are the acrobat feats af the brothers 
Leopold, while two exceedingly pretty Columbines 
would alone make the harlequinade worth seeing ; 
although we must confess that a pantomime nearly 
four hours long is somewhat of a trial to our critical 
patience. The theatre was crammed to excess. 





FRANCE. 





Paris, 29th Dec. 

The large theatre in the Rue de Malte, by the 
Boulevard du Temple, has, under the direction 
of MM. Cogniard, Pare et Fils, been re-opened 
with the title of the Théftre du Chateau d’Eau. 
A prologue in verse by M. Théodore de Banville. 
the author of ‘Odes Funambulisques,” was 
first recited, and was followed by a program, 
the principal feature in which was a comedy by 
M. Cadol, entitled “ La Belle Affaire.’ The 
subject of this is mothers-in-law. Madame Lange- 
lois is a provincial celebrity. On the strength of 
the reputation she enjoys she has long tyrannized 
in most exemplary fashion over her husband. 
Having succeeded, after much trouble, in marry- 
ing her daughter to a Baron, she proceeds to Paris 
to dwell with the young couple. Here she soon 
establishes a.despotism as unqualified as that 
formerly seen in her own house. Her son-in-law 
is powerless, when aid arrives from an unexpected 
quarter. M. de Langelois re-appears and displays 
courage and resolution with which no one had 
credited him. ‘ While I was the only sufferer 
by your lassumption of authority,” says he, “I 
allowed you to be as foolish as you chore; when 
the happiness of my child is at stake it is time 
for me to interfere.” Madame is accordingly 
carried back to St. Amand, and domestic peace in 
the youthful ménage is re-established. This is 
but a slight plot for three acts. The success of 
the piece, which was genuine, was mainly due to 
the wit of the dialogue. ‘Trois Fenétres sur le 
Boulevard,” by MM. Laurencin and Grangé, was 
the lever durideaw. It is a clever little farce, 
showing the difficulties to which is subjected a 
bachelor, whose apartments have three windows 
from which the procession of the Bouf Gras 
can be seen. “ La Foire d’Andouilly,” a one-act 
absurdity, by MM. Jules Moineaux and Henri 
Bocage, terminated the opening performances. 

“ Les Brigands,” one of Offenbach’s pair of new 
productions, is written by MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy. Falmcappe, a brigand chief, extends his 
dominion over the mountains of the Spanish 
frontier, and appears in the first act followed by 
a troop of damsels whom he pretends to lead into 
the paths of piety and virtue. He has, too, a 
daughter, Fiorella, deeply enamoured of Fiagoletto, 
a young farmer, who has been lately robbed by 
her father, and who, having thus lost all his 
worldly possessions, and at the same time falling 
in love with Fiorella, has become one of the band. 
The first exploit of the young robber is the stop- 
page of a courier from the Court of Spain, 
who is bearing the portrait of the Princess of 
Grenada to the Duke of Mantua, The Duke, it 
appears, is hopelessly indebted to Spain to the 
extent of five million francs; but the dowry of the 
Princess being estimated at two million francs, 
his liabilities will be reduced to three million 
francs by the matrimonial operation. Hitting 
upon a notion by no means novel, Falmcappe 
substitutes the portrait of his daughter for that 
of the Princess, and, followed by his band, sets 
out in the capacity of Spanish ambassador, with 
the intention of receiving the balance still due 
from the Duke. To the success of this scheme 
the condition of the Mantua treasury presents an 
obstacle, the available funds amounting to no 
more than 1283f. 25c., through the dishonesty 
of the treasurer, between whom and Falmcappe 
there is a long conference. The real ambassador 








cancels the debt due to his Government for the 
trifling consideration of one thousand francs, 
Fiorella marries Fiagoletto, and the robbers receive 
a pardon. This opera is running at the Varidtés. 

A new piece in four acts by M. Paul Foucher, 
entitled Le Démon d'Amour,” and brought out at 
the Théftre de Cluny, is not very brilliant. 
Octave Baudouin, a young painter, rich in hopes, 
but otherwise of limited resources, ardently loves 
Amélie Bernin (Mdlle. Duverger), a young lady 
whose pecuniary position is similar to his own, 
and who, fearing to become an incumbrance to her 
admirer, marries the Duc de Ferra Réal, a noble 
of very mature age, who undertakes to provide 
for the maintenance of her father. Her first 
love, however, does not expire, and by way of 
doing a kind office to the bereaved artist, she per- 
suades her husband to buy one of his pictures, at 
the price of 15,000 francs, which enables him to 
accomplish the grand wish of his heart—a journey 
to Italy. The difficulties that arise from the 
severance of hand and heart are solved by the 
magnanimity of the husband, who, surprising 
his wife and the painter in a {4te-d-téte, not only 
refrains from showing a vindictive spirit, but 
explains that there is a technical flaw in his 
marriage contract which will enable him to burst 
a chain that brings misery to three persons, and 
likewise asserts that he has never been more 
than a brother to Amélie who may now wed 
Octave without let or hindrance. This termina- 
tion displeased the audience, in spite of the 
admiration awakened by the dresses of Malle. 
Duverger. The gift of the celebrated Ninon 
to the more celebrated Arouet forms the subject 
of “La Jeunesse de Voltaire,” a one-act piece in 
verse, likewise by M. Foucher, and is more 
fortunate than his larger work. 








THE MUSICAL FISH. 





“ One day as I was returning to Tallahassee from 
a hunting excursion in Florida,” says a recent 
traveller, ‘‘we were rowing along by the shore, 
about sunset, when suddenly a strange, grave, and 
prolonged sound struck my ear. At first I thought 
it must be a drone, or fly of extraordinary magni- 
tude; but seeing nothing I questioned my guide as 
to what it could be. ‘Oh, massa,’ replied he, ‘dat 
is de fish what sings. Some call it siren or mermaid 
fish, and others musico.’ A little way on we 
heard a greater chorus of these strange voices, re- 
minding me faintly of the music of church organs, 
I stopped the canoe, the better to study this strange 
phenomenon ; when, at my request, my sable oars- 
man threw a net into the water, and soon laid at the 
bottom of the boat about a score of little fish each 
about two inches long, resembling the grey mullet 
very closely in outward form, ‘ Dese be mermaids, 
massa,’ said the negro; but in the name of hebben, 
don’t eat dem!’ ‘ Why not?’ quothI. ‘ Because 
they hab de lub poison.’ ‘Lub poison’ and pra 
what's that?’ ‘Yes, massa; when you eat one o 
dese fish, you fall so deep in lub you can never got 
out again.’ I tried to laugh my black friend out of 
his notion, but in vain. In spite of what he said, 
however, I had my musicos fried that evening, and 
found, as I expected, that I was none the worse for 
the experiment. The musician fish is white, with 
a few blue spots near the belly. It is about sunset 
when these fish begin to sing, and they continue 
their music during the night.” 





Mn. Crantes Marnews.—The friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. Charles Mathews have resolved 
to supplement the Benefit to be given to that 
popular comedian, previous to his departure for 
Australia, by a farewell dinner, which will take 
place at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, January 10th. 
There is every reason to believe that the dinner 
will be attended by a very large number of 
gentlemen, many of whom are well-known re- 
resentatives of literature, science, art, and the 
rama. The applications for tickets are already 
so numerous that it may possibly be difficult 
to secure accommodation for all who desire to 
be present. There will be one feature of novelt 
connected with the event which will distinguish it 
from others of a similar kind, viz., that Mr. Charles 
Mathews will himself preside on the occasion. The 
committee having requested that he would undertake 
the responsible duty, he at once, with characteristic 





arrives, however, just when he ig wanted, He 





modesty, gave his unqualified assent to be his own 
chairman, 
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OPERA BUFFA IN AMERICA FORTY | vam his fingers tenderly over the keys by way of 
YEARS AGO. | prelude, and then dashed boldly and vigorously into 

From the Vermont Musical Bulletin.) | ‘Old Lang Zion,” producing such # burst of music 

(Fro ‘ F . - was never heard on this continent before, nor 

BF gg : , xr will again until another Curtis arises to carry 

Forty years ago, a Cincinnatian named Curtis a a : + heilli ; 
conceived the idea of a novel and grand concert | Sato mnose successful ensoution his beilliant — 
’ The cats were excited to fury in the now 


| 

.’| ment. 
with which he hoped to find favour with the Obio| yyroarious audience, and still more under the un- 
River boatmen. : 


Li a oe ™ usally severe pounding of their tails. 
_ Living near Western Row,” where cats abounded, They forgot all the lessons they had been taught, 
Curtis did not lack the opportunities to study the | they paid no attention to their parts, to either time 
musical capacity of the feline race. They had kept} |. june rhyme or reason, but squalled, and mewed 
him awake many @ warm moonlight night, when he and yelled, and spit, and 'phizzed in the madness of 
preferred sleep to their infernal serenades. So he| pain and terror, drowning the sound of the organ, 
determined to get up a grand Philharmonic concert, | Which could occasionally be heard, droning out its 
in which cats should take @ prominent part. .,|* Old Lang Zion” in the rear of the unearthly 
Taking a few eats to experiment on, he tried) tomnado of caterwauling. Never was an audience 
various modes of bringing out the notes they were | «6 completely enchanted—never was delight so 
addicted to, or excelled in. He pinched their ears, | Mame on unbounded, and go vigorous] ex- 
stuck pins into them, and used other unpleasant | sressed : Shouts — vells of laughter y oh 
devices to develope the music. But he found no way | * ‘Weoheoe men : alone . < ive cons rs the 
so certain to bring out the sound as the application | oyowq shaking the buildin han roof to foun- 
of the back of a case-knife across the tail. This dation Curtis was deli § ted the cats were 
never failed to elicit the note, if there was any | gurious Schanen wae boside himself with joy, and 
talent at all in the animal—the modulations, piano hemmneved away at the keys. with all his strength 
and forte, being easily obtained by making the blow making, with Y he aid 7 the choir and the 
“— ped heavy. *nolis) plaudits of the audience, a “ concord” of diabolical 
urtis employed an Englishman named Johnson, | sounds never before heard this side of the infernal 
a drinking man, but musical withal, who could build regions. Unfortuaately, in his delirium, he forgot 
organs, or mike one to serve as an accompaniment | the strength or weakness of the bellows which sup- 
to the cat voices. Johnson informed him that one plied the organ with wind, and which he weeked 
of six octaves would do at least for the experiment. | With his fect. He had not reached the end of the 
Curtis reckoned up the octaves, and found that four] gong when the leather gave way and brought the 
dozen cats would fill the bill. But he ordered two performance to a sudden close, the cats alone con- 
dozen more for fear that some might have defective tinuing the song or noise eit one after another the 
voices, or prove obstinate or capricious, like the|} .ame silent, and stood winking and blinking at th 
operatic tribe generally. Six dozen, then, were : g og 


, } spectators, in mute fear of a recommencement of 
ordered, and accommodations were prepared for] tho torture 


them in sundry boxes, barrels, kegs, &c., in the back 
yard, 

Johnson went on with the building of the organ, 
and the adaptation of the extra blade keys to the 
cats’ tails. He arranged that the singers should be 
confined in narrow boxes, which while they allowed 
free play to the lungs, guarded against clawing, by 
having four holes in the bottom through which the 
legs protruded. The tails were enclosed in tubes 
provided with longitudinal slots, across which the 
blade keys worked. These extra keys were con- 
nected somehow with those of the organ, so that 
the keys and their appropriate voices should be in 
perfect unison, and thus produce the expected 
concord of sweet sounds, 

Curtis on his part, proceeded with the musical 


The uproarious audience got up furious yells, 
stamping with all their might. In the midst of it 
the platform came down with the audience, and 
then there was laughter, swearing, and blows, and 
the boys began to pelt the cats with sticks. Curtis 
fearing for the safety of his pets, and unable to 
remove them bodily from the scene of danger, lifted 
off the upper planks, which confined their necks in 
their places, and set them at liberty. The terror- 
stricken creatures darted away in every direction, 
mostly among the feet of the spectators, adding to 
the confusion. Whoops, yells, hurrahs, and shouts 
were followed by a general smash-up of windows. 
The boys, running down the stairs, raised the cry 
of‘ Fire!" Citizens and watchmen crowded the 
education of the cats, aided occasionally by Johnson, om - nt hn ng of Se wpa, -—_ 
and in a month or so had a complete choir, from the anges Seans Gieey 5 geting mew sonny te 

; : , perform their part of the work. There was no sign 
kitten of two months, his trebles and falsettoes, and of fire, not even of smoke :-but the old ‘‘ Liberty No 
his pussy sopranos, up to the venerable toms who |g» could not afford to come all the way down bars 
growled out double bass, equal to Carl Formes. But at for nothing; so she poured a deluge 4 fresh water 
length the organ was completed, and the six octaves | through the front end drenchin ohe whole crowd 
of cats arranged in due order. A few rehearsals ee to the skin in a half ore Peace was 
were given. The second story of a warehouse near instantly restored, and the late belligerents came 
the landing was rented ; a stage drop-scene and tiers rushing and tumbling pellmell down the stairs 
of seats provided—the whole intended to accommo- Thus ended Curtis’s grand Oat Concert, an event 
date four or five hundred people. The organ and| that was talked of and laughed over for many years 
cats were safely transported to the place of exhi- by the jolly boatmen of the Ohio. Its projector was 
bition or performance without accident, save that | odored to appear before the a or next mornin 
the two principal bassos, being accidentally put in the and explain the cause of the ict, and was let e 


same box, had an awful fight all the way up from | |; its 
Western Row, and were obliged to appear before the | Stmeaiites te Go to Se Seana ae 


public with very rueful faces and bloody noses, which, 
however, did not at all detract from their popu- 


larity. . : A Lion 1n Court.—We have heard of the pro- 
Everything being in readiness, Curtis had flaming | duction of odd evidence in court, like that of the 
posters stuck up, all about the levee, displaying in | ostler’s will mentioned by Mr. Dickens, which was 
iuge letters : chalked on a stable-door. We have seen a baby 
CURTIS'S CATHARMONICON ! offered in a delicate case to show that it resembled 
its putative father. We remember a large door 
GRAND produced in a New England court asa book of 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT! original entry; but a subpoona issued to bring in 
Forty-E1ont Cats! a lion is a real novelty. This actually occurred in 
Etc., Etc., Ete. the Superior Court at Cincinnati the other day, 
The house was crowded at an early hour by the jolly | in the case of replevin for a lioness and her cubs. 
boatmen, the spaces not big enough for men being | It was argued that the progeny had been appraised 
filled, as usual, by boys. After the usual delay, the | at too high a figure, and the Court ordered a view. 
curtain rose, and the grand Catharmonicon was | So one of the cubs was brought in with his negro 
disclosed to view; two rows of cat heads, two dozen | keeper, and demeaned himself with a mildness 
each, glared with their lustrous green and yellow eyes | and meekness which should have been edifying to 
straight at the audience. Little ruffles were around | the lawyers. ‘The judge looked at the lion, and, 
their necks ; miniature music stands, with books and | like the first Daniel, was not afraid, but decided 
candles, were placed before them; the aforesaid | that the young beast had undoubtedly been over- 
two bassos, whose beanty was spoiled by tho fight, valued.—New York Tribune. 
being provided with muslin bands, which added to 
the gravity of their countenances. The whole was 
indescribably comic, and was received with due ap-| _Hottowar’s Pitts,— Counsel and Comfort.—A disordered 
plause. Seated at the organ was Johnson, in a ee re wee > by oe — ye om, ee us 
clean shirt, and as sober as he could afford to be on | ing and strengthening Pills, taken ecooning to their a 
so grand an occasion. As soon as he could be heard, | panying directions, will, however, speedily restore order, and 
Curtis advanced and stated to the audience that the | re-enable the stomach to digest its ‘food without difficulty. 
first song of the evening would be “Auld Lang These excellent Pills are suitable alike for the peer and the 
~~ r+: Ud’ Hang | peasant. the soldier and the sailor, and particularly for home 
Byne,” (or as he pronounced it, ** Old Lang Zion,”) | and f reign colonists. Holloway's Pills are very useful in 
which would be followed by “ Hail Columbia,” | checking feverish attacks, bilious complaints, ana inflammation, 
“Clar de Kitchen,” and other patriotic and devo- a also mace most signal cures of ree ee | 
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The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Aurnep 
Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. London; 
Strahan & Co. 1869. 

With three new poems and a refitting of an old 
one, Mr. Tennyson sets before the world the com. 
pletion of the Arthuriad. The new idylls are called 
‘‘ The coming of Arthur,” ‘The Holy Grail,” and 
‘“‘ Pellias and Ettarre ;"’ the old poem is simply the 
‘¢ Morte d’Arthur ” with the addition of a few lines, 
In among these must be placed the four better 
known “Idylls of the King,” to render the Arthurian 
series fully complete; and the order in which the 
new and the old come together is as follows: “ The 
Coming of Arthur ;” “‘ Geraint and Enid ;” ‘“ Merlin 
and Vivien ;” ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine ;” “ The Holy 
Grail;” ‘ Pellias and Ettarre;’ ‘‘ Guinevere;” 
“ The Passing of Arthur.” Taken in this order the 
Arthuriad is complete—-unless Mr. Tennyson takes 
to refashion it a few years hence. His fondness for 
altering, and not infrequently for impairing thereby, 
is proverbial: a notable instance occurs in the lyrie 
‘‘ Thy voice is heard 'mid rolling drums,” perfect in 
beauty as it first came from his pen, hacked out of 
all harmony in subsequent modifications, 

To descant upon the manner of Tennyson, on 
his gorgeous facility of word-painting, on the pecu- 
liar music of that form of blank verse, which by 
a trick of pause, a knack of accent, he may be said 
to have invented, raising therein a world of imita.- 
tors, is unnecessary at this time. Who knows not 
the Laureate’s method? To thousands of English 
readers his lines are temporarily as familiar as the 
words of Shakespeare himself. ‘The old order 
changeth, yielding to the new,” ‘‘ Sweet girl graduates 
in their golden hair,” ‘ Let the great world spin for 
ever down the ringing grooves of change,” “ A sight 
to make an old man young,” ‘‘ Broad based upon her 
people’s will and compassed by the inviolate sea:” 
these and a dozen other quotations are bandied 
about with daily frequency; while in other respects 
music has been called in to fix Tennyson’s words in 
the memory; and “Break, break, break,” “ It is the 
miller’s daughter,” “‘ Airy, fairy Lillian,” and ‘‘ Home 
they brought her warrior dead,” are as familiar to 
the ear as to the eye. There is therefore no need 
to go through, de novo, an analytical discussion as to 
Tennyson’s rank among the great poets. What 
remains is to contrast these last gifts with himself, 
rather than contrast him with others. Do the new 
idylls occupy as high a place as the old? Now 
a question like this claims various consideration. 
In the first place the circumstance of their 
birth is not the same, so that comparison cannot 
be made absolute. When “Enid” and the rest 
of that series were published, their beauty startled 
and amazed the world, We had had no indication 
of the Poet’s power in the line of chivalresque 
romance, save the one isolated jewel, ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,”’ written long before. ‘‘ The Princess” 
was more a féerie—spectacular beauty relieved by 
exquisite comedy. ‘‘ Maud” was a modern history 
conveying a passionate protest against the material- 
ism of the age. When the majestic music of the 
weird Arthurian age rose, the listening world drank 
in a new delight, and the Laureate added a new 
wreath to his brow. To repeat a triumph of this 
kind is always harder than to win a fresh triumph. 
The expectation of admirers is strung high by the 
last standard, and demands the second effort to be 
more exalted than the first. Now we cannot say 
that these new poems of Mr. Tennyson surpass 
“ Enid,” and “ Elaine,” and “ Vivien” and “ Gui- 
nevere.” It would be saying much to assert that 
they came up to those idylls. But of the wealth of 
imagery, the glowing force of description, the pa- 
thetic beauty, and the high morality which distin- 
guished the first four Arthurian poems there are 
many splendid examples in these. If Tennyson 
cannot well surpass himself, neither can he easily 
do himself discredit: a man who has attained his 
age and fame generally maintains a fixed standard. 
What, it is but fair to state, may possibly militate 
against an enthusiastic appreciation of these poems 
are the monotony inseparable from a lengthened 





tional songs. Johnson squared himself for the task, | the eat bw wREL REED Me a best 


series of verse treating of the same subject, and the 
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fact that this ground was trodden by him before, and 
the confirmation of certain metrical blemishes of 
his, which recur more frequently as he gets older. 
The use of an unindicated apostrophe, the violent 
elision of vowels, we reckon among these blemishes, 
In Tennyson’s earlier poems this method had some- 
times a happy effect. A line like 


“ Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn,” 


where the iambic measure is replaced by dactyls 
to be pronounced quickly, gave the sense of gliding, 
hurrying, conveyed also in the meaning of the words. 
But in the ‘Holy Grail” the trick is often employed 
without meaning and without harmony. There is 
no beauty in a line like 


“ Far in the spiritual city ; and as she spake,” 


And this example is typical of many. 

“The Coming of Arthur” is the shortest and 
least striking poem of the present collection. Its 
use is chiefly genealogical and chronological; and 
the narrative scarcely rises above tameness: the 
most impressive passage being that wherein the 
baby successor to Uther is supernaturally cast upon 
the seashore, on “a night in which the bounds of 
heaven and earth were lost,” and so caught up by 
Merlin and proclaimed King of Camelot. This 
miraculous birth, however, is not proclaimed until 
Arthur, grown up, has fallen in love with Guinevere, 
the daughter of Leodegran. 

“ But since he neither wore on helm or shield 

The golden symbol of his kinglihood 

But rode a simple knight among his knights, 

And many of these in richer arms than he, 

She saw him not, or mark’d not if she saw, 

One among many, tho’ his face was bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 

Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pitch’d 

His tents beside the forest. And he drave 

The heathen, and he slew the beast, and fell’d 

The forest, and let in the sun, and made 

Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight: 

And so return’d.” 
Leodegran is unwilling to give his daughter to one 
of obscure birth, until the testimony of Merlin 
overcomes his scruples, and the two are wedded. 
Then Arthur organises the Round Table, frames 
laws, makes war upon the heathen, and sets in 
operation those deeds which are commemorated in 
the poems that make up the series. Chief among 
these deeds is the Quest of the Holy Grail, a word 
concerning which a dozen various derivations are 
offered by philologists. The most probable etymon 
is sangreal, or blood-bearer, the complementary term 
to the Spanish corporal, or body-bearer, the white 
cloth on which the wafer of the Eucharist is laid. 
Sangreal, corrupted into San Greal, may thus be 
taken to mean the cup of the Sacrament. The 
legend of the Sangreal narrates how this cup of the 
Last Supper, subsequently used to catch the 
Saviour’s blood as it flowed from his side on the 
cross, was carried by Joseph of Arimathea to Glas- 
tonbury, where it acquired miraculous properties, 
and healed the sick who touched it. ‘But the 
times grew to such evil that the holy cup was caught 
away to heaven and disappeared.” 

To seek out and restore, if possible, the relic, 
became the object of Arthur’s knights, though the 
king had sad forebodings as to the issue of their 
quest. Into a description of this fanatical search 
the Poet throws all his capacity for weird and 
fantastic creations, blazonry of words and images, 
and high imaginings. It would seem that his fancy 
had received an impulse from Doré’s wonderful 
realization of his previous Idylls; so like a picture 
by Doré is the following passage, telling of tho 
setting forth of the knights, 

“But when the next day brake from under ground— 

O brother, had you tea Ag our Camelot, - 

Built by old Kings, age after age, so old 

The King himse! fears that it would fall, 

strange, so rich, and dim ; for where the roofs 

Totter’d toward each other in the sky, 

Met foreheads all along the street of those 

Who watch’d us 

Rich galleries, | 


Of dragons elin 
Thicker t 


dy-laden, weigh’d the necks 
ging to the crazy walls, 
Fai han drops from thunder, showers of flowers 
él! as we past ; and men and boys astride 
On wyvern, lion, dragon, griffin, swan, 
Calling “ God speed |” but in the street below 


ass; and lower, and where the long 





The knights and ladies wept, and rich and poor 
Wept, and the King himself could hardly speak 
For grief, and in the middle street the Queen, 
Who rode by Lancelot, wail’d and shriek’d aloud, 
‘This madness has come on us for our sins!”’ 


Another Doré-like picture is the rido of Sir 
Galahad after the Grail over a thousand piers 
running into a great sea, his arms glinting and 
glooming in the lightning. 


“ And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge. 
And every bridge as quickly as he crost, 

Sprang into the fire and vanish’d, though I yearn’d 
To follow; and thrice above him all the heavens 
Open’d and blazed with thunder, such as seem’d 
Shoutings of all the sons of God; and first 

At once I saw him far as the great sea 

In silver-shining armour starry clear ; 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung, 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous cloud.” 


The sight of the Grail was reserved for the spotless 
only. Sir Galahad—the Galahad of Tennyson’s 
early poem whose “ strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure”’—was permitted to 
see it; and Sir Percivale's sister also beheld it: a 
nun chaste as snow. Thus her brother tells how 
the vision affected her :— 


‘* For on a day she sent to speak with me. 

And when she came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 

And ‘O my brother, Percivale,’ she said, 
‘Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 

Blown, and I thought, ‘It is not Arthur's use 
To hunt by moonlight ; and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me—O never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came; and then 
Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Pass’d and the beam decay’d and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night.’” 


In the third Idyll, “‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,’’ the love 
of a young dreamy knight for a wanton is detailed. 
The beauty of this light lady was of the spiritual 
order, and captivated Pelleas. 


“ For large her violet eyes look’d and her bloom 
A rosy dawn kindled in stainless heavens, 

And round her limbs, mature in womanhood, 
And slender was her hand and small her shape, 
And but for those large eyes, the haunts of scorn, 
She might have seem’d a toy to trifle with, 

And pass and care no more. But while he gazed 
The beauty of her flesh abash’d the boy. 

As tho’ it were the beauty of her soul: 

For as the base man, judging of the good, 

Puts his own baseness in him by default 

Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 

All the yourg beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her.” 


Of such faith Ettarro was utterly unworthy. She 

used Pelleas’s devotion simply to win the circlet of 

beauty to be striven for at the tournament, and 

having gained that, cast off “Sir Baby,” as she 
ou; keep him off, 


called him. 
—*Take him to y 

And pamper him with pap meat if ye will, 
Old milky fables of the wolf and sheep, 
Such as the wholesome mothers tell their boys. 
Nay, should ye try him with a merry one, 
To find his mettle, good: and if he fly us, 
Small matter!” 
A base trick served him by Sir Gawain, however, 
cured Pelleas of the infatuation. Gawain had 
undertaken to win Ettarre’s pity and love for Pelleas 
by reporting him slain. With this view he borrowed 
his armour. Tired of waiting for the sign of Ettarre’s 
relenting, Sir Pelleas set off in search of his friend 
and mistress, and found them in a pavilion slumber- 
ing, while ‘ red after revel” the knights and squires 
lay around. The sight of Ettarre’s dishonour at 
first impelled him to revenge; but the impulse he 
conquered nobly. 
“ Back, as a hand that pushes thro’ the leaf 
To find a nest and feels a snake, he drew: 
Back, as a coward slinks from what he fears 
To cope with, or a traitor proven, or hound 
Beaten, did Pelleas in an utter shame 
Creep with his shadow thro’ the court again 
Fingering at his sword-handle until he st 
There on the castle-bridge once more, and thought, 





At all the corners, named us each by name, 
“ 


Andjso went back and seeing them yet in sleep, 
Said, ‘ Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, 

Your sleep is death,’ and drew the sword, and thought, 
‘What! slay a sleeping knight? the King hath bound 
And sworn me to this brotherhood ; again, 

‘ Alas that ever a knight should be so false” 

Then turn’d, and so return’d, and groaning laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 

There left it, and them sleeping ; and she lay, 

The circlet of the tourney round her brows, 

And the sword of the tourney across her throat.” 

It is something to know that this generous victory 
over himself gained the admiration of Ettarre when 
she woke and found the sword across her throat ; 
and that her fancy turned to Pelleas as the one true 
knight on earth and only lover; and through her 
love her life wasted and pined, desiring him in vain.* 
The beauties of ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur” are too 
well known in their early form to call for repetition. 
The rest of the volume is made up with the reprints 
of ‘* Lueretius,” ‘‘The Victim,” and ‘“ Wages,” a 
primitively simple poem about a flower in a cranny, 
and another edition of ‘The Northern Farmer,” a 
mercenary descendant of the old heathen to whom 
Mr. Tennyson introduced us. The new Northern 
Farmer is cast in a mean mould. Nor are the rustic 
patois and the misspelling calculated to raise the 
fame of a poet laureate and master-singer of the 
century, however creditable they might be to a writer 
of humorous verse in a comic journal. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“The past appears a dream.” Song. Written by 
James Roscoz. Composed by W. F. Taytor. 

Mr. Taylor appears to be one of the most prolific 
song writers of the present day, and for simple and 
unpretending melody has but few rivals. The words 
of the above are pretty, appealing rather to the 
feelings of the heart than to the intellect, and their 
sentiment is unexceptionable. The air to which 
they are set is appropriate and taking, and will be 
welcomed by that large class of persons who like to 
get up an interesting song without much effort, 
The key is G, common time; compass D to E nine 
notes. 
‘The smiles of those we love.” Song. Written by 
B. 8S. Monraomery. Composed by W. F. Tayzor. 
This song is of avery similar character to the 
preceding, which on the whole we think it ‘surpasses 
both as to poetry and music. The air is simplicity 
itself, and will be caught up at once, and the pretty 
and harmless character of the words renders it 
peculiarly appropriate as a song for the home circle. 
It is set in common time, key B flat, and the voice 
part only once exceeds the compass of an octave—F 
to F—by an additional semitone. 








“‘ Les Gardes du Roi.” Par Cant Lurnt. 

A capital piano piece, full of dash and brilliant 
melody, with nothing beyond the powers of a 
moderately accomplished player. It will add another 
to the many favourite pieces by the same artist. 

{In our notice of the “Holy Family” last week 
we stated that Part 11 completed the work; it 
should have been Part 12.) 





(Novetxo, Ewer, & Co.) 
The Organists’ Quarterly Journal, Edited by Dr. 

Sparx. Part 5. 

This work quite keeps up to its standard. Tho 
present part contains a Fughetta in G@ minor by 
Kuhmstedt; Andante in B flat, Henry Smart; 
Andantino in F minor and Allegro in F major by 
Batiste; Choral Hymn by Dr. Spark; Melody in C 
major, E. Silas; Andante Pastorale in A major, Dr. 
Steggall; Larghetto, Macfarren; and Theme varied 
in A major, F, W, Hird. 








(Hime & Appison, (Manchester.)} 
Twelve Waltzes, for the Pianoforte. By Wiuiutam 

J. Youna. In two Books, 

There is considerable merit about these waltzes, 
which resemble in form those which formed a 
common relaxation of good and sometimes great 
composers half a century ago. To a certain extent, 
therefore, they are out of date, and their raison 
Wétre is open to question, But as one reply to those 
who shall ask Cui bono? we may say that they 
will make very good studies: other answers may be 





‘I will go back, and slay them where they lie.’ 


left to their author. 
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MR. SANTLEY. 


FIRST CONCERT TOUR IN ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
ARTISTES: 

Mdlle. SINICO. 

Miss EDMONDS. 

Mr. SANTLEY. 

Herr WILHELMJ. 

(The Celebrated Violinist.) 

Solo Pianoforte 


Mdme, ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Accompanist, Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Acting Manager, Mr. EDWARD MURRAY. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at the DOME, PAVILION, BRIGH- 
TON. Monday Evening, Jan. 24. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at BRISTOL (Colston Hall). Tuesday 
Evening, Jan. 25. 


MR, SANTLEY 


at BATH (Assembly Rooms). Wednes- 
day Evening, Jan. 26. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at WARRINGTON. Friday Evening, 
Jan. 28. 








MR. SANTLEY 
at MANCHESTER (Free Trade Hall). 
Saturday Evening, Jan. 29. 


MR SANTLEY 
at KENDAL (Town Hall). Monday 
Evening, Jan. 81. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic Hall). 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 1. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at PRESTON (Guildhall). Wednesday, 
Evening, Feb. 2. 


MR. SANTLEY 
At BRADFORD (St. George's Hall). 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 8. 


MR. SANTLEY 
at the (Music Hall) EDINBURGH. 
Monday Evening, Feb. 7. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at GLASGOW (City Hall). Tuesday 
Evening, Feb. 8. 























MR. SANTLEY 


at DUNDEE (Kinnaird Hall). Wednes- 
day Evening, Feb. 9. 





MR. SANTLEY 


at ABERDEEN (Music Hall). Thurs- 


day Evening, Feb. 10. 





MR. SANTLEY 


at LIVERPOOL (Philharmonic). Satur- 
day Morning, Feb. 12. 


M R. 





SANTLEY 


MR. SANTLEY 


at BELFAST (Ulster Hall). Tuesday, 
Feb. 15. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at DUBLIN. Wednesday Evening, 
Feb. 16. 


MR. SANTLEY 


at LIMERICK. Feb. 18. 








MR. SANTLEY 


at DUBLIN. Saturday, Feb. 19. 


MR. SANTLEY. 


All communications relative to Mr. 
SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR, should 
be addressed to Mr. Edward Murray, 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street, London, W. 














Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year 17s. 4d. 
» 4 Year 8s. 
» Quarter .. 4s, 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards, 


*.* Cogques AND Post-Orrics ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, King-strext, Recent-stuzst, W, 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Freer Srreer, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. H.—Too late: we cannot notice concerts three weeks 
after they have taken place. 








*,.* It is particularly requested that no admis- 
sions to concerts or theatres be given to persons 
applying for them as reporters for or connected 
with this Journal. All tickets should be sent to 
the Office, 55, King Street, Regent Street, ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 








Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—>—- 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 

















Jaell and his wife have been playing at Leipsic 
with their accustomed success. 





Sig. Mario and Herr Wachtel are said to be 
among the engagements for Covent Garden next 
season, 





After an absence of two years, giving concerts in 
the far East, Wieniawski has returned to St. Peters- 
burgh, and is reinstated as solo-violinist at the 


————_— 
Wagner's “‘ Fliegender Hollinder” has been pro. 
duced with success at Rotterdam, and his “ Meister. 
sdinger’’ with triumph at Weimar. 





Litolff, whose grand orchestral concerts in Parig 
80 abruptly came to an end, was born in England of 
German parents, and was a pupil of Moscheles, in 
London. 





Another new theatre in the Strand will shortly 
open its doors to the public under the management 
of Messrs. H. J. Montague, T. Thorne, and D, 
James. 





Mr. Charles Wilmot, an Australian comedian, hag 
been engaged by the managers of the Lyceum, to 
take part in the new operetta, ‘‘ Chilperic,” which 
is to be produced in January. 





The Philharmonic Society of Lima has again 
revived, and has provided for three concerts, but it 
is complained that the directors are not successful 
in their musical arrangements. 





Mr. Fechter sailed from Southampton last week, 
to fulfil his engagement at Niblo’s, New York. For 
the first series, which comprises thirty-six nights, 
he is said to receive £90 for each representation, 





After a series of successful concerts in Southern 
Russia, Antoine Rubinstein has returned to spend a 
fortnight with his family, in St. Petersburgh, and to 
give two concerts previous to his tour in Germany, 
France, and England. 





The Conservatoire at St. Petersburgh has been 
enriched by a munificent bequest from a deceased 
Russian amateur. Our correspondent writes that 
several of the Russian young lady pianists are quite 
equal to professors of renown in other cities, 





The temporary theatre, at Dresden, has been 
opened with ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris.” The house is 
built somewhat like an arena, and will hold 2300 
spectators. The splendid theatre destroyed by fire 
did not hold more than some eighteen hundred 
persons, 





The young Hungarian violinist, Leopold Auer, so 
well known for his playing of Chamber music at the 
Musical Union in London, enjoys great favour with 
the Russian amateurs. Among the visitors to his 
last Chamber Concert was Mdme. la Marquise de 
Caux, whose popularity in the Russian capital is 
greater than ever. 





Mdme. Bishop, now singing in America, as the 
critics report, with all the elan of her former days, . 
is the widow of the late Sir Henry Bishop, and a 
pupil of the Royal Academy of Music. On leaving 
England, many years ago, she became prima donna 
of San Carlo, in Naples. After the death of the 
Musical Knight, she married in America. 





The great historical work on music, now pub- 
lishing in Paris, was begun some twenty years ago, 
by Fétis, and during the revolution of 1848 the 
publisher was ruined. The loss of the MSS. and 
plates occasioned much grief to the venerable 
Maestro, now verging on fourscore and ten, hale and 
hearty, director of the Brussels Conservatoire. 





An actor dropped down dead on the stage a few 
days back in the German Theatre at Amsterdam, 
while playing the part of Menelaus in “ La Belle 
Helene." The public at first laughed at seeing him 
fall from his seat, thinking that it was a comic 
incident of the piece, but their mirth was changed 
to a chill of horror on seeing him carried out, and 
on learning that he had expired from disease of the 
heart. 


The centenary of the establishment of the military 
order of St. George, founded by Catherine the 
Second, in 1709, has been celebrated ‘‘ with musical 
honours.” The Emperor invited 3000 knights of 
the order to a gala performance at the Italian Opera 








at DUBLIN. Monday Evening, Feb. 14. 


Italian Opera. 


House. Four hundred generals occupied the stalls 
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the balcony was reserved for the diplomatic body, 
and the Emperor attended in state. The opera was 
fitly chosen, and the performance acquired an ad- 
ditional interest from the circumstance that Mdme. 
Patti had not previously appeared in St. Petersburg 
in the costume of La Figlia del Reggimento. Ap- 
plause was forbidden, but the opera was doubtless 
none the less enjoyable on that account. 





The Emperor of the French, besides his own box 
at the theatres, has also a loge de service, used by 
the household, and by “ distinguished foreigners ;’’ 
for these he pays, at the Grand Opéra, £4000 the 
year—the season is perpetual; at the Opéra Comique, 
Italiens, and Francais, £1200 each; Gymnase, 
£400; Odéon, £400; at the other theatres his 
Majesty pays £20 a box whenever he goes to them. 





There was a funny scene at the Holliday Street 
Theatre, in Baltimore, a few nights ago. The 
operetta, ‘‘ A Rainy Day,”’ was performing, and the 
mimic rain behind the scene was well managed. In 
the midst of it real rain began to descend through a 
ventilator in the dome, and sprinkled the occupants 
of the orchestra chairs and the musicians, and wet 
the front of the stage. There were several umbrellas 
raised among the audience, amid the most demon- 
strative cheers and laughter of all who witnessed the 
scene. 





Leipsic is the principal centre for musical publi- 
cations, not only in Germany, but throughout the 
musical world. There are twenty-nine publishers in 
this department, of which the firm of Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel stands highest. Réder’s, which is the 
greatest house for musical note engraving, keeps 140 
persons at work. The second-hand or “antiquarian” 
business is very important. There are six leading 
second-hand firms, well known far beyond the limits 
of Germany, to each of which appertain immense 
warehouses, sheltering something like a million 
volumes. The classed catalogues issued by these 
six firms form a feature of great interest in the 
literary world. 





A movement has been inaugurated in New Vork 
for a grand celebration of the centenary of Beet- 
hoven's birth, some time during the year 1870. 
Several meetings of prominent citizens have been 
held, and much interest is felt in theenterprise. At 
one of these Mr. William C. Bryant was chosen 
president of the association. In accordance with the 
report of the committee, it was resolved that the 
festival should consist of a succession of musical 
observances for a number of days, and that applica- 
tion be made to the Central Park Commissioners, 
asking them to appropriate a site for a building for 
the festival, and to take charge and management of 
the construction of the same. 





Richard Wagner, a short time ago nominated as au 
honorary member of the Senate of the Academy of 
Arts in Berlin, has now received the richly decorated 
order of the Bey of Tunis, the appointment begin- 
ning with the Italian words “ Illustrissimo com- 
positore Riccardo Wagner.” A paper has been 
published by him in the Leipzic ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Music,” the title of which is “About Con- 
ducting.” This pamphlet is highly interesting for 
the sharp language with which the disproportions 
of the orchestras of the present day are lashed, and 
for the many reminiscences of his life and his 
acquaintance with Schumann, Mendelssohn, &c. 
It will be remembered that Wagner was the successor 
of Mendelssohn in the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Society's Concerts. 





In connection with the sacrifice to “ scientific in- 
Vestigation”” of the Welsh Fasting Girl, a corre- 
spondent narrates a somewhat similar fate of a street 
juggler who used to “ swallow a sword,”—i.e., he 
put a blunt sword, of some twelve or fourteen inches, 
down his throat; and then slowly drew it up again. 
One day a scientific officer in a regiment of the line 
being present declared aloud that the whole thing 
was a cheat and a trick, that the juggler did not 
really put the sword down his throat ; that the sword 








itself was part of the trick; and finally he insisted 
upon the juggler passing his (the officer's) naked 
sword down his throat to the same extent. The poor 
juggler, finding his reputation and his resolution 
thus put to proof in public, finally accepted the 
challenge, lowered twelve inches of the scientific 
officer’s sword down his throat, and died a few days 
after. ‘' So you see,” said the officer, ‘‘ so you see, 
he couldn’t do it!” 





In the pretty Carl Theatre of Vienna, a new piece 
has been produced within the last few days, entitled 
“ The Last Jesuit,” written by M. Langer, who as a 
dramatic author, is well known to be a faithful 
chronicler of old and new Vienna, of old and new 
Austria. The piece treats of the historical banish- 
ment of the order of the Jesuits from Austria by the 
Empress Maria Theresa. A platonic love affair of 
the Emperor Joseph with the virtuous daughter of 
the smith of Archau, furnishes the framework. The 
dialogues are piquant and replete with political 
allusions. The public has received the play with 
great approbation. It has a decidedly successful run, 
and creates some sensation. It is well known that 
the Romanist party have left nothing undone to 
prevent its coming on the stage. But happily the 
laws are respected, and consequently clerical intrigues 
are of no ayail. 





Some of the French papers have been treating their 
readers to an account of the meaning and custom of 
Boxing Day as observed in England. The Gaulois 
translates the phrase, jour @ poigne (fisticuffs’ day) ; 
and the Paris going into details, informs the world, 
that ‘‘ Boxing Day—that is to say, the feast of fists 
—is the day after Christmas Day in London. It is 
the day when the number of apoplexies attains its 
maximum; for the noble plum-pudding of Old 
England, notwithstanding that it is swamped in 
waves of tea, begins to tell! The public-houses are 
crowded to the doors. All classes mingle; it is 
equality in the presence of alcohol.” There are 
‘Homeric fights’’ on the day of the Féte of Fists. 
Having had a joli coup de boxe, the antagonists stop 
and wish one another ‘‘a happy Christmas.” So 
many people are killed in the poorer quarters that 
next day you see many shops closed ‘on account of 
the death of the proprietor.’’ Drunkenness rages on 
the ‘‘ Penni-boats,’’ and jigs are danced in the open 
street. 





The happy denizens of St. George-in-the-East 
devote their parochial rates to the organisation of 
dinners and musical parties, possibly because there 
are no poor to relieve, no sewers to repair, and no 
highways to mend, in that fortunate quarter. The 
ratepayers of the parish of St. George-in-the-East 
entertained the Guardians and the inmates of the 
Workhouse of that parish on Monday evening in the 
dining-hall, which was decorated in a very artistic 
manner. About seventy or eighty well-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen—parishioners and non-parishioners 
—accepted the invitations of the ratepayers, and 
the festivities were kept up to a late hour. The 
inmates retired from the dining-hall between twelve 
and one o’clock. The music, &c., enlivened with 
refreshments, were kept up with great spirit till 
between five and six o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
when the most influential of the ratepayers’ guests 
left the workhouse just as the out-door poor of the 
parish began to enter on another day of want and 
destitution. 





Mr. Bandmann’s life at the Antipodes appears to 
be an exciting round of adventure. Not long ago he 
invaded a photographer's shop, and tore up some 
caricatures of himself, for which he was fined one 
shilling—a touching testimony to the value of the 
caricatures. His last mishap has been to stab an 
actress by accident. He was playing Othello and 
the lady Emilia, and somehow or other his sword 
pierced her. The lady fell prone to the stage in 
hysterical screams, and it soon became ‘apparent 
that, as was at first thought, she was not acting. 
Mr. Bandmann, who seemed himself utterly un- 
nerved, raised her in his arms, and called to the 











medical m:an, who was in the dress circle, was 
quickly on the stage, and, as he found that the lady 
was not dangerously wounded, the excitement of the 
audience, which by this time was intense, was 
quieted by the manager, who came in front to 
announce the fact of the lady's safety. This an- 
nouncement was received with immense cheers. It 
seemed that Mr. Bandmann had used a sword he 
had brought with him from England, and which he 
had neglected to blunt, as is customary amongst 
actors. But how Othello could even by accident 
offer violence to Emilia with his weapon, we cannot 
undertake to say. If it had been Jago the mis- 
adventure would have been more explicable, as in 
the course of the stage business. 





The practice of testimonialising actors on the 
part of authors, and sending them across the sea 
with a sort of Playwrights’ Warranty, seems on the 
increase. Mr. Dickens successfully guaranteed the 
enormous ability of Mr. Fechter. Moved by the 
example, Dr. Westland Marston - now testifies to the 
genius of Miss Neilson. According to a lengthy 
article ‘‘ consecrated to her,” as the French would 
say, in the columns of the New York Home Journal, 
and bearing that gentleman’s signature, Miss Neilson 
is simply the most gifted and inspired tragedian of 
this or any other stage, and is the prop and stay of 
the tottering drama. 


“Such concentrated power, such genuine pathos 
(and never was there a finer illustration of the ‘ si vis 
me flere’ than Miss Neilson affords), such spon- 
taneous archness and vivacity, refined by fancy, 
have seldom, indeed, been united in the same actress, 
and the combination is, indeed, valuable at atime 
like ours, when, according to many, dramatic art is 
on the decline.” 


Page on page is written in the above style, varying 
only in intensity of fervour. It was Miss Neilson, 
it seems according to Dr. Marston’s soft confession, 
who wooed him from frittering away his talent on 
commonplace comedies, and inspired him to write 
a Great Play. The result was “ Life for Life.” 





On Wednesday night a most alarming accident 
occurred at the New Theatre, Croydon, during the 
performance of the pantomime of ‘ Ali Baba.” The 
introduction had just concluded, and the transform- 
ation scene had taken place, when the dress of 
Malle. d’Arnauld, the Columbine, burst into a blaze. 
A panic ensued, and Mr..Clarence Holt, the manager, 
who had just quitted the stage, on which he had 
been called by the audience to testify their appro- 
bation of the scene, again rushed on, and, divesting 
himself of a large winter coat that he was wearing, 
he threw the lady down, and by wrapping the coat 
round her, he succeeded in extinguishing the fire. 
Malle. d’Arnauld was, we regret to state, very 
severely burnt on the thighs and arms, besides sus- 
taining a severe shock to the nervous system. 
She had, it appears, unconsciously placed herself, 
while forming a group with the other pantomimists, 
too near some floor lights behind the first set. 
Dr. Sutherland was immediately in attendance, and 
every attention was rendered to the unfortunate 
young lady, who remains in a very critical state. 
Had the occurrence taken place on Boxing Night, 
when the theatre was full to overflowing, a serious 
calamity must have occurred. As it was, there was 
a general rush from the house, and many ladies 
fainted. Mr. Holt, the manager, and Mr. Griffin 
received some burns in rendering assistance. 





Initsreviewof continental literature during theyear, 
the Atheneum thus summarises the result of Ger- 
many’s contribution to musical literature :— In music, 
prominent mention must be given to Herr Hanslick’s 
“‘ History of Concerts in Vienna.” The author re- 
marks that a history of concerts is in one sense a 
history of musical taste, and this axiom is verified by 
a painstaking summary of the pieces performed 
before Viennese audiences, from the time of Haydn 
and Mozart to that of Wagner. Some may think it 
more significant of the musical taste of Vienna that 
Mozart was not received into the Musical Society 
because he had lost his baptismal certificate, and that 
when Mendelssohn offered to give a concert for 





audience to “fetch a doctor immediately.” A 





the benefit of the same Society, the offer was refused. 
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Herr Hanslick records a concert given by Herr 
Wagner, as being ao true-concert of the future— 
much applause and little money. And this brings 
us to an important chapter in the musical literature 
of the 1869. Herr Wagner's pamphlet, 
** Judaism in Music,” has given rise to an animated 
controversy. One of his supporters, Herr Nohl, 
of Munich, the author of some musical works of 
merit, has written two books in his defence. But 
the majority is on the other side. Pamphlets on 
‘Wagner and Judaism,” ‘ Wagner the Musical 
Saviour (of the ‘* Wagner the Jew- 
Devourer,”’ are an index to the general feeling. 
Herr Wagner himself has published some reflec- 
tions on Devrient’s book about Mendelssohn. A 
fine field is afforded by these musical skirmishes 
to Herr Frihlich, for treatment in his ‘' Contribu- 
tions to the History of Music.” 


year 


Future),” 


There recently died at New York an old and at one 
time highly esteemed English comedian. Mr. James 
Solomon Browne was at one time the most versatile 
comedian on the London boards. The youngest son 
of Mr. John Browne, of Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he was there born on the 6th of August, 1791. 
At the age of nine he was sent to Eton, but the 
death of his father in 1801, and a consequent reverse 
of fortune, caused him to be taken thence when 
eleven years old, and placed as a clerk in the Pre- 
rogative Office, Doctors’ Commons; but he soon 
became enamoured of the stage, and played seconds 
in tragedy and comedy at some of the small Pro- 
vincial theatres. At Birmingham he played Harle- 
quin to Grimaldi. Having achieved a marked 
success at Liverpool, where he was always an 
immense favourite in the highest range of comedy, 
he was engaged by Elliston for Drury Lane, and 
there he made his début on Tuesday, the 7th of 
October, 1823, as Lord Foppington, in * The 
T'rip to Scarborough.” He was received with 
great favour, and in the widest range of parts es- 
tablished his reputation as the most versatile actor 
of the day. In 1838 he crossed the Atlantic, and 
made his first appearance in America at the National 
Theatre, Church Street, New York, as Bob Acres in 
“The Rivals.’ In 1845, having returned to England 
a few years before, he joined the company at the 
Olympic, then under the management of Miss Kate 
Howard, and sustained the principal character in 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s drama of “The Queen of 
Bohemia,” with which the season commenced. 
This was his last appearance on the English stage. 
He then returned to New York, where he fulfilled 
some engagements, and retired from the stage in 
1868, taking his farewell us Sir Harcourt Courtley, 
with Miss Laura Keene’s company. Mr. J. 8. 
Browne possessed high histrionic powers, and in 
every department of the drama exhibited singular 
capacity. This versatility however stood in the way 
of his reputation for a distinct speciality. He was 
seventy-nine when he died. 














THE MUSIC OF 1869. 





As in poetry so in music, now is the epoch of 
fashionings, not of progress, Scholars are occupied 
in moulding new forms out of old—reducing the 
still living realities of the old masters to skeletons, 
and reclothing the robust bones with a sort of mas- 
sive incarnation, and with not a little of the spirit 
of our youth. There is Offenbach reading up in the 
venerable scores of Lulli and Rameau—real good 
stuff to feed upon—tricking out the solid and occa- 
sionally the dreary into clear, sharp, and delicate 
shapes. Out of the dry anatomies of the Louis 
Quatorze dance he extracts fresh and vigorous life, 
which he pours forth in no niggard stream, 
The composer of ‘* //amlet’’—he who holds the very 
mastery over the schools of Cherubini and Halevy— 
betrays no falling off in capacity of thought and 
perfection of mechanism. But he is not destined 
to do more than his masters; but when doing 
less, occasionally he does better. Gounod has 
been busy in little things of a devotional tint, hard 
and mournful, sometimes stately, rarely solemn, 
never grand. Diving as he does into the mediwval 





mine, and taking huge delight in the harmonic 
casuistries of the early chapel masters, we find him 
only using that which he can caricature, inducing 
himself with the antique realistic, in place of the 
undefinable spiritual and the veritable intellectual. 
He is perhaps more perceptive than some of his 
contemporaries, but not gifted with that over-facility 
which marks their saucy and successful course. The 
French undoubtedly hold the supremacy in musical 
composition; the French opera stands foremost; 
there is nothing on earth like the French dance ; the 
French chanson is the most piquant and pointed 
pearl among all such jewels; the French part-song, as 
seen in the publications of the Orphéon societies, 
is a marvel of skill; and their pure vocal little pieces 
for church service are never commonplace, and 
rarely, if ever, want interest. The Conservatoire 
supplies the art, and the wide-spread popular culture 
of vocalization supplies the power of realizing the 
artistic product. In France the professor is well 
taught, the amateur is well taught, and there is a 
general musical cultivation which gives the French 
school of music great area and enormous influence. 
In Italy—the father of all grand counterpoint and 
the mother of all song worthy the name—music is 
gaining ground in spite of Pope and Priest, who 
unless they can have Art their own way, will not, in 
this epoch, have it at all. The classic school has 
been making way, and the large works of the 
German masters have been heard in places from 
which they had been for years most sedulously 
shut out. There is no such thing as general 
school education in music; but then in Italy 
music is a thing of every day life in church and 
theatre, and there is a national culture going on of 
which the nation takes no heed. There are number- 
less singers, for fine voices are to be found on all 
sides; and there are still grand old masters who 
know how to train and take full advantage of the 
best; where ordinary power is prolific it ceases to be 
prominent, and that which elsewhere might stand 
out and make a great reputation, in Italy receives a 
recognition, and but little more. There has been no 
grand opera from Verdi—the last and sole reigning 
monarch over the lyric stage—but there is the in 
memoriam Requiem, the joint tribute to the worth 
and genius of Rossini. As the Roman Church has 
ceased to encourage music as a church art, this oddly 
concocted Mass may possibly prove a curiosity, but as 
ecclesiastical music it can hardly offer any advance. 
There will be something to sing, something to startle, 
something to interest, nothing to sympathise with, 
nothing with which to pray or to praise. 

The year has done little or nothing for music in 
Germany. The ordinary school education has been 
going on; boys and girls have been learning the old 
chorals, a fair amount of rudimentary knowledge has 
been distributed, and much correct, if but moderately 
inspired, choral composition sent forth; but a 
general knowledge of perceiving how things have 
been done, and a picking to pieces of the works of 
great masters, and a most mischievous notion that 
the labours of great masters can be imitated, have led 
to a low tone and a school of composition almost un- 
worthy of record. The imitators of Mendelssohn have 
very nearly destroyed the perfume of their master’s 
name and memory; and where there was one Schu- 
mann engaged in the vain effort of reproducing 
Beethoven, there are now a score of disciples, 
making a nauseous negus out of a Robert Schumann. 
Richard Wagner, like our laureate Tennyson, has 


metrical division of the rhythms. Alfred Ten- 


into fifteen, sixteen, 


together into the old heroic standard ; 





plunged into the Armoric legends, but without the 
Tennysonian wealth of language, and its daring 


nyson multiplies the ten syllabled heroic line 
and seventeen syllables; 
he turns his four bars of crotchets into its 
eight quavers and sixteen semi-quavers, hurrying 
the heads and hearts of his readers through a 
mass of bright, short syllables, cleverly twined 
Richard 
Wagner stands—like a counter-skipper—measuring 
off his quantities in the most lugubrious fashion, 
altogether unconscious of the splash and slash 
attending the old life of glory and renown, and the 
daily and hourly dangers to life and limb which 
surrounded such heroes as the chiefs of the Round 


Table. Still, and notwithstanding all said against 
him, Richard of Munich is the foremost man of 

music in Germany, and holds many things in 

common with our own Alfred Tennyson. They 

stand at the two opposite extremes, but extremes 

meet. 

In America there has been much bad hymn-tune 

manufacture, some good imitated dance music, some 

very fair native songs, but marked by an enormous 
cant, good instruction books, tolerable new organs, 

fanciful organ playing, queer pianoforte performance, 
a relishing appreciation of foreign artists when 
capable and good, a spreading of choral and oratorio 
concerts, and a growing attachment to the stringed 
quartet music. Germany is at the bottom of all that 
is good in music in America, and the Americans 
have yet to know what is good and grand in Italy, 

France, Holland, and this country. There are 
mines of gold in music of which the Americans 
know nothing. New York is a long way from being 
the New Jerusalem in song, unless the song be that 
of the nigger. 

In England, the professor, the publisher, and the 
amateur—the latter from the parson down to the 
lady harmonium accompanist of the choir—have 
been hard at work. In church music composers 
have multiplied with the fecundity of the rabbit; 
of chants, hymn tunes, and all things of sixteen 
bars and thereabouts there has been a perfect glut. 
The cathedral service has been attenuated into the 
chant-wise service, and the anthem into a couple of 
pages of crotchets, all moving in one and the same 
direction. There have been some new cantatas, a 
new oratorio or two, new songs and new dances at 
the rate of fifty a week, much arrangement of music 
for the organ, little or no original music for this in- 
strument, and some short, and here and there neat and 
delicate work for the piano. School education has 
been marvellously upon the increase, and our 
boys and young men come out as very fair piano- 
forte players, and many can sing a song and join 
well in a glee or anthem. The amateur church 
choirs are now one of our national institutions, and 
our clergy are becoming, if not rationalists in 
theology, at least soin church music. Music is very 
generally cultivated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and if not so well taught as in 
France and Germany, it is taught, and taught 
effectually. Every Sunday is more a musical Sunday 
than the last, and the movement in our Sunday’s 
music marks the progress of the art and the spirit 
of the age. The Sundays of 1869 have done 
much, very much for the advance of the art 
in all its branches. Our organs have been 
wonderfully improved, and our organ-players play 
more notes, if they do nothing more. The year has 
not proved favourable for the discovery of stars— 
we have no thunderer on the piano, no Paganini 
on the violin, no Adams on the organ, and no 
Pasta or Vestris on the stage. Some day we may 
have a stage of our own and a native opera, but at 
present these events seem far distant. 





THE PERILS OF A CROWD. 





The catastrophe of Boxing Night at the Bristol 
Theatre is one of those horrors which are from 
time to time suffered to shock us in connection 
with some large—generally some joyful—assem- 
blage of people. Now it is a platform at a public 
ceremonial which falls, anon it is the gallery 
of a crowded church or the staircase of a thronged 
hall which gives way and carries death in the 
crash. Sometimes Fire, oftener Fear, is the in- 
strument of peril to life and limb at large gather- 
ings. One of the singular circumstances about 
the Bristol accident is that neither of these causes 
was the primary occasion of the mischief. The 
ery of Fire was raised rather to relieve those who 
had fallen, and who were either dead or dying. 
The struggle and the slaughter had already taken 
place quietly, so to speak. Grumbling and shout- 
ing there had indeed been, and the muffled cries 
of those being pressed to death, but auch noises 
were regarded as incidental to a pushing crowd, 





and the majority of the audience got into 
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the theatre in ignorance of the fatality. 
seems that the entrance to the pit and gallery 
of the Bristol theatre is down a passage about 
twenty feet wide leading from Park Row. There 
is a steep gradient from the level of the road, 
and at the bottom of the passage there is a sharp 
turning leading at right angles to the gallery on 


It 


the left. The door to the pit is situated also on 
the left-hand side, but about two feet higher up, 
and consequently nearer the roadway. It is of 
course impossible to compute the exact number of 
persons in the passage, but it is stated by several 
policemen who were near the spot that nearly 
2000 persons were endeavouring to gain admission 
either to the pit or gallery, the crowd extending 
some distance into the roadway. At half-past six 
the doors were opened, and there was immediately 
a rush, Those behind pushed forward, heedless 
of the cries of those in front of them. An eye- 
witness describes the scene as being very dreadful, 
Women and children were screaming for help, and 
even strong men seemed powerless to act. The 
tide behind was too strong to be resisted. The 
momentarily gathering crowd outside—ignorant, 
of course, of the imminent danger of those packed 
in the passage—pressed on with all their energy. 
Some one, desirous of restraining the impetuous 
advance of those behind, called out ‘‘Fire!” It 
is believed that at this period several people were 
down, and that the cry was raised in order to 
relieve the imperilled people in the passage. 
Never was a more fatal mistake made. Panic- 
stricken, the crowd pressed two ways at once: 
those nearest the outer air pushed backwards, 
those behind in the street maintained its 
onward pressure: the dense mob began to 
sway backwards and forwards, and those who 
were down were trampled upon. The scene now 
was a most terrible one. Screams and moans rent 
the air. Cries for assistance were made in vain. 
People were pushed down and trampled under foot, 
and when once down it was almost impossible to 
recover their footing. One man states that he 
was on his back for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and that when by almost superhuman exertions he 
managed to escape with his life, it was to find 
the body of a boy beneath him, whom he believed 
tobedead. Another person in the crowd describes 
the scene as calculated to paralyse the nerves of 
the boldest. He was struggling for half an hour, 
and saw many persons go down, but was unable 
to render them the slightest help. The police did 
all they could to keep any more people from 
entering the passage directly they became aware 
of the critical situation of affairs; and after the 
lapse of a little time they were enabled to rescue 
several who were in a fainting condition. But as 
soon as the crowd had to some extent cleared away 
asad spectacle met their view: the dead lay 
scattered about the passage in all directions. 
When the victims were removed—the hurt to the 
infirmary, the killed to the theatre refreshment 
room, the scene which followed may be guessed. 
An agonised crowd of relatives and friends outside, 
begging for a sight of the dead—for the news had 
travelled swiftly through the town, and all who 
had a brother or sister or husband or son among 
the theatre-goers that night were wild with terror 
and suspense. But necessity was stern, and the 
fear-stricken relatives were not allowed to enter. 
Within the walls—in ghastly contrast to the 
horrors outside—mimic suffering was represented. 
The pantomime went on. The “ comic business” 
4s usual turned cruelty and pain and death into 
laughable shape; the crowd applauded Clown’s 
antics, and forgot—if it ever knew or realized— 
the tragedy outside. We are bound to exculpate 
the manager from any blame in this ghastly con- 
nection. Mr. Chute was driven by necessity to 
go on with the performance or to risk another 
accident—possibly a riot—if he attempted to 
erplain the fatality to the audience and entreat 
them to go away. He made what at first sight 
seemed the crueller choice; but he chose wisely. 
Next day, to mark his sense of the catastrophe, 
he closed the theatre—an act quite as sacrificial, 








and certainly more expedient than if he had 
turned the audience out with a sense of the 
accident full on them. 

The lesson of such a calamity is sufficiently 
obvious. Beyond even the necessity of ample 
ingress and egress to a theatre is the necessity 
for order among its visitants. As many accidents 
arise from surging in at an open doorway, as from 
flying out under the influence of panic. Towards 
the end of last century two separate calamities 
occurred at the Haymarket Theatre from this same 
cause. Some years ago Her Majesty’s Theatre 
used to witness a repetition of similar scenes 
during the Grisi furore. Most of our readers 
will recolléct the loss of life attending the lying-in- 
state of the Duke cf Wellington. Only five years 
ago there was an insensate rush at the doors of a 
waxwork exhibition which killed twenty persons. 
A British crowd has always the elements of 
brutality in it, and a proportionate absence of 
reason. It is each man for himself, and woe to 
his neighbour, and disregard for the women and 
the weak. Truly, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, 
our national nature is made up of the Barbarian 
and the Philistine; and in great gatherings the 
savage element comes out. We have noknowledge 
of getting at anything en masse save by pushing 
and fighting for it. We never think of waiting our 
turn for it. The use of the queue is unknown in 
this country, like the word itself. We have no 
English counterpart for it. It is natural for a 
“dumb and driven” Frenchman to form en queue; 
but then he is in the habit of being ordered 
about; and to a Briton—especially a Briton 
taking his enjoyment—the notion of Order is re- 
pugnant. If he cannot fight his way into a 
theatre, and frisk his way out, and shout and 
howl through the streets at midnight, of what 
value is enjoyment? Curious enough, though, 
the Americans—certainly as independent and free- 
going a people as our own—behave themselves 
on such occasions. They have the queue, and 
they take to it voluntarily, without the 
bayonet and the wide-trousered sentinel. What 
remains then to confess is that we are a 
senseless animal-like people when congregated, 
and that since we have not civilisation enough 
to behave ourselves in public, we ought to be 
forced into order like the savages we are—not by 
half a dozen unarmed and disregarded policemen, 
but by a file of soldiers with their bayonets fixed. 
Even if a rough were now and then impelled to 
receive an inch of steel in his breast, that ac- 
cident would be preferable to the mad rush and 
loss of life of Monday ; and the presence of a seen 
danger would soon check the disorderly proclivities 
of a crowd, whom no sense of probable peril and 
existent discomfort ever seems capable of keeping 
in order. 








AN ANGLICAN MIDNIGHT MASS. 





The writer who, under the designation of a Broad 
Church Clergyman, (broad, surely, to the extreme 
latitude) wrote his experiences of the Twelve Days’ 
Mission in a daily paper, gives now an account of 
what he witnessed on the midnight of Christmas 
Eve at St. Alban’s, Holborn. We give his im- 
pressions as they struck him, and as he retails 
them. 

I was told (he says) that service began at eleven 
o'clock, so made a point of being in church a 
quarter before. Although I found on arriving 
there that Mass did not begin until half-past 
eleven, there was a considerable congregation of 
both sexes assembled even then; and my punc- 
tuality enabled me to witness one: or two in- 
teresting matters, For instances I saw all the 
floral arrangements and draping of the altar, which 
occupied a full half hour, and were perfect of their 
kind; only I fancy the white frontal never gives 
quite an adequate idea of the richness and costliness 
of the material. Although the candles at St. Alban’s 
are now matter of history, and the whole sacrarium 
was one blaze of light, I do not think I could 
have formed an idea of the number of those 





candles had I not seen the actual lighting up. 
It took three gentlemen in puce cassocks a 
quarter of an hour by the clock to light the 
candles only, the gas being undertaken by another. 
On the stroke of 11.30 the procession entered with 
four large banners. It consisted of forty persons in 
all, the majority being singing boys, some with red 
cassocks, others black. Singinglmen followed; then 
three priests including Mr. Mackonochie; after 
these followed the celebrant, with epistoler and 
gospeller in gorgeous golden vestments that cer- 
tainly would have stood upright without any 
priests inside them. So they passed to the sacra- 
rium, which I ought to mention had been pro- 
viously well fnmigated with incense by one of 
the men in puce. No incense was used during 
the celebration. The processional hymn was Gre- 
gorian and dreary, suggesting a cheerful funeral ; 
but when the processional cross and banners 
reached the chancel, and priests and choir were 
‘* posed’? amid those brilliant lights and gorgeous 
flowers, the scene—as a spectacle—was perfect, 
The Communion Service of the Church of England 
was then proceeded with, and little variety intro- 
duced, except in so far that everything was as 
ornate as possible, and every opportunity of musical 
adjunct was seized. Novello’s “ Adeste Fideles"” 
was well rendered by the choir, and “ Hark, the 
herald angels sing,” by choir and congregation 
before and after Communion—or rather one ought 
to say before and after the place where the people 
usually communicate; for, strange to say, out of 
that vast congregation not a single person partook 
of the Sacrament at that Christmas Day cele- 
bration! It was evidently understood that we 
were present at a Sacrifice, not at a Communion. 
The Lord’s Prayer in the Post Communion is sung 
to a florid air, as was the Gospel to a monotonous 
Gregorian melody. Mr. Mackonochie himself 
preached a ten minutes’ sermon ; but evidently made 
no point of it, or else the text, ‘ Full of Grace and 
Truth,” might have inspired him with words worth 
listening to at that particular hour, when the 
greatest event in all the world’s history was being 
commemorated. But, I repeat, we had not come “to 
hear sermons.” We were there to attend a gorgeous 
sacrifice—the sacrifice of the Mass. And gorgeous 
it was. I could not, however, but confess to myself, 
as the interest culminated with the great bell of the 
church ringing out into the midnight at the climax 
of consecration, that such a ceremony no more em- 
bodied my own religious life than 7'raviata does the 
ordinary life of thousands who are thrilled by it at 
the opera. 

Coming home through the populous streets— 
populous at 1 a.m.—I could not but think as I met 
sot after sot, male and female, anticipating Christ- 
mas in their own swinish manner—Surely it is well 
to have them rather anticipate it as I saw them 
by hundreds at St. Alban’s, sitting clothed and in 
their right minds! The method seems to us a bit 
round-about and un-English ; but surely the end is 
good, if it only saved one such man or woman from 
self. Such a contrast makes one very “ broad” 
indeed. 





FATAL ACCIDENT ON BOXING NIGHT. 





On Monday night a catastrophe arising from a 
panic, and leading to the loss of eighteen lives, 
occurred at the new theatre, Bristol, in connection 
with the production of the Pantomime. People 
began to assemble at the New Theatre Royal, 
which is in Park Row, as early as four o'clock, to 
witness the pantomime of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
By six o’clock the narrow and steep gangway lead- 
ing to the pit and gallery was crowded by hundreds 
of persons, while in the roadway were very many 
others. About 7 o'clock, just before the doors 
were opened, a cry of fire was raised; but whether 
this cry or the opening of the doors led to the 
tragedy isnot known. At any rate, immediately 
the doors were unbarred there was a fearful rush 
towards them. One poor woman was the first to 
fall, and the obstruction caused large numbers of 
others who were pushing in to fall on her; and 





in the result nearly thirty men, women, and young 
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people tumbled over one another in a heap, over 
which those behind still pushed in order to obtain 
admission. When the panic was over attention 
was paid to those on the ground, and 23 persons 
were taken up insensible; 14 of those undermost 
were found to be quite dead, and they were taken 
into the refreshment-room and laid out; the 
remainder were conveyed to the Infirmary, where 
up to 12 o'clock four others had died, making 
eighteen deaths in all. Of those lying dead in the 
refreshment-room, six are women, four men, and 
four boys and girls. 

The performance of the pantomime was con- 
tinued to the end; and the fun inside, while four- 
teen dead bodies lay close by, had a hideous 
aspect. The dread of further mishap prevented 
the manager stopping the performance. 

When the play was over, and hundreds inside 
know the real facts, the scenes outside the theatre 
and in the Infirmary were perfectly appalling. 

An eye-witness writes as follows :—Long before 
the doors were opened the avenue was crowded 
with a seething mass of holiday folk, bent upon 
witnessing the pantomime. All seemed in the 
happiest of moods, and good-natured jokes passed 
freely, and were courteously received. This con- 
tinued until about twenty minutes to seven, when 
the gallery door was opened. About half-a-dozen 
persons may be admitted by this door at one time, 
The rush upon the opening was terrific. Stalwart 
men struggled to get forward, and women and 
children screamed with fear. Then a cry of 
“ Fire!” was heard, and a confusion ensued which 
resulted in the frightful accident. It seemed, 
from what I could hear, that the first to fall was 
a somewhat elderly woman. Several boys followed 
and then men. The screams of the fallen were 
heartrending, and little did those who heard them 
imagine as they passed on to the scene of fun and 
merriment that they were in many cases the 
death-throes of others who had a few minutes 
before participated in the cheerful conversation 
that beguiled the time of waiting. Loud shouts 
were heard from those in the midst of the excite- 
ment that the crowd should keep back as much as 
possible as several persons had fallen, but the din 
and clamour was too great for the bulk of the 
crowd to hear the warning, and many of them 
passed on, not even knowing, apparently, that 
anything serious had happened. I was standing 
seven or eight feet from the fallen, and in 
safety to myself, as well as to assist the poor 
helpless ones on the ground, I laboured as hard 
as I could to keep the crowd back, but all 
my efforts were unavailing. On rushed the 
crowd, and I was carried like a straw in a stream 
to the bottom of the avenue. Being against the 
wall on the right-hand side, I was able to let the 
crowd pass on, whilst I remained in the corner at 
the bottom. It was evident all this time that the 
deadly work was going on, and when the place was 
comparatively clear it manifested itself in an 
alarming manner. There lay men, women, and 
children, torn and bleeding, and covered with 
dust. The sight was sickening, and many a stout 
man’s heart failed him as he looked upon the 
dying and the dead. The members of the police, 
with the assistance of others, did all they could 
to alleviate the sufferings of the injured, but a 
considerable time elapsed before the injured and 
the dead bodies could be removed from the scene. 

An inquest was opened on the bodies on Tues- 
day afternoon, before the city coroner, Mr. H. 8. 
Wasborough. In opening the proceedings, the 
coroner said the jury had been called together to 
inquire into one of the most lamentable cata- 
strophes that had happened in the city for a great 
number of years ; indeed, he did not recollect such 
an one, involving as it did the deaths of no less 
than eighteen persons, The circumstances under 
which the deaths took place were most melancholy, 
because every one of those persons must have left 
home in good health, expecting an evening's 
enjoyment, and they were trodden upon by their 
fellow pleasure-seekers. He believed that the cir- 
cumstances under which the panic took place were 


hardly known, but they would be investigated, as he 
did not mean to close the inquiry that day. He 
was informed that a woman running down the 
slope fell; others fell over her, and the mass 
behind swept over the unfortunate people like a 
huge wave, leaving them dead behind. There 
was a considerable declivity leading to the pit 
and gallery entrance to the theatre. Now, 
whether there was any blame attached to any one 
they could not say. There wasa great deal of 
excitement in the city, but that was probably 
owing to the number of persons who had fallen 
victims to the catastrophe. Asa matter of course, 
every one must feel sympathy for those who had 
lost their relatives or friends, but the jury would 
have to look at the matter apart from any feeling 
of that kind. He purposed to have the bodies 
identified, and then adjourn the inquest till 
Thursday, and in the meantime every inquiry and 
every investigation would be made. 

The adjourned inquest was resumed yesterday af- 
ternoon. The jury first went to view the scene of the 
accident, and op their return, witnesses were ex- 
amined. The Coroner then reviewed the principal 
portions of the evidence, and said a great many sug- 
gestions had been thrown out as to the best way of 
preventing such calamities in future. If the jury 
thought something should be done, they should make 
a recommendation of the kind in their verdict. 

The jury, after about half an hour’s deliberation, 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” They 
entirely exonerated Mr. Chute, the manager of the 
theatre, from all blame in the matter, but appended a 
recommendation with the view of rendering the pit 
and gallery entrances safe in the future. 








Chas. Dickens, Esq. (the President), will take the 
Chair at the Annual Dinner, in behalf of the funds 
of the Newsvendors Benevolent and Provident 
Institution, at Freemasons’ ‘T'avern, on the 5th of 
April. It will be remembered that ill health 
prevented Mr. Dickens from filling this position 
in April last. We congratulate the Newsvendors, 
upon gaining so able a Chairman and recommend 
their deserving Institution to a generous public. 








NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 





“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” | Tis, 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


- 





ee 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 


WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





BDITED AND SELECTED BY 


MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 





NEW MUSIC 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 








QUADRILLES. sad 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs .......0..eceeseeees 4 0 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘* frene” 40 

Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s ‘‘ Le Saphir”. 40 
LANCERS. 
WALTERS. 
Florence, The . eee «- 40 
Mildred, The .. 40 
Nora, The .. aa seece coosee 40 
Good-bye, Sweeth soesee £0 
Tima, oa Arditi's Valeo (Sung by Tima de Murska coccee @ OD 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, Th 40 
=, The, ‘trunted, on the ‘celebrated American ‘air. - 40 
‘088 Country .. soee 40 
Mayfair, on subjects from’ Nicolai’s “ "Merry Wives * coon 40 
SCHOTTISCHE. 
Kettledrum . 40 


Cuma Co. Limited, “201, Regubetend, Ww. 


NEW SONGS 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 








Beauty, —- (“DL Ardita”) (s) .. omeien “ 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio’’) (s) 

= (sung at the aoe Palace ‘upon Garibaidts 
Gondolier’s last good night ( ‘n) on 
Let me love thee, in C and D (s), ‘sung ‘by Mr. gantiey} i 
Life's Curfew Bell (B), (sun z Mr. Santh ey)-« ° 
Love’s presence, in C and —e ob os bn eeeneees 
Now, mart mine eoee re ceieeees ee 
O Vezzosa Giovinet eeee 
They ask me why I be her ‘@), (sung by Mr. Santiey) ma 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG 5B. 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 
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Let me love thee . 

A Voice from the Ocean . 

ey POTerereT erat ys 
AU that’s bright ‘ust fade ee 

Bright be thy dreams ....... 








= 
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Broken Ring Heary Smart 
I 1 ha a olet of Spring .. A. Reichardt 
My seeeeesceeeeeG Perren 
 h A seeeeeeceseseecececeeeeed. Barnett 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


4, 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of pos Melody in a Series of 
_ books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


i. 1, Containing Selections ga 5 oe Mendels- 
 . a spounee lipngegen. allace, ol 


eee eee en eres 


eed Containing Selections froin Cherubint, 
ozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, ha 








0 


No. 8, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, wan 
“35 Gounod, Delta, Mocheven, ont Brink 


” 


Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ........ 2... ss s00s 


yevelly 


Chaumn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND CO COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Dun, T.M. ie J. - 
—— and H. E. Drspix. In three volumes, 


in one, half-bound, gi eigen 2 and 25, slegnat 
bindings ful bound moroo, is 
The Introduction, Critical Disse: and History of the 


has been written by Guonon ARQUHAR GRAHAME, 
of the article “ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
«"Eneylopeedia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Guonex Fanquaar Graganue. 


THE DANCE ee Mp ae a 2 vias, 1. the 
80 as to 
wink of tol ting played Boel ts tas sap cena ben. 


conus int IRISH MELODIES. — — New 


MACF In (aes tenn tal Music Bise, 31a yt; ‘s 
one 7 
each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. a cab aaa s 








CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STKEET 


Caamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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HAMILTON'S PATENT “U 





save our gra - cious Queen, Long 


This Notation is meeting with a very great amount of favour. Lists of works printed in it, including Lesson Books, 
Psalm and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post-free 
by the Publisher, W. HaMmILTon, 33 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


NION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 


live our no - Queen’ God save the Queen, 


London Agent—F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. 





—- 
— 





SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 
KING CASH. 


A stirring and effective , in which the t of 
modern society is cleverly hit off. The air tuneful and 
7 e words by Haxay S, Laien, author of 
“The Twins,” &c., &. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 8s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear t; and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V. ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBEL. 








Loxpon: 


CRAMER AND OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 





MEMOIR 


or 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 


LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


SWEDISH BALLAD. 





SUNG BY 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srrezr, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
| my hey on Waltz . . CHantss Goprray. 
Quadrille .. oe oe oe 9 
hWaeake OC lle 
No, 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. o4 +» Garatp Staniey. 

The Lancers es. Arranged by Caticorr. 

The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes +» Gunatp STANiaY. 

Les Rats Quadrilles aie os 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. 
No. 3. 


-. G. Rupixr. 
«» Hewnr pz Vitirens, 


The Chopin Waltzes oe oe +» Heyer ps Vitiiens. 
The Schubert Quadrilles  .. oe 6 *» » 
pm on Sr J e ee e ‘ ” » 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka ., * ” ” 
No, 4. 
The William Tell Quadrille 
Polka ee ” ” 


The ee ° 

La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka .. oe +e pe 

The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


. Lore: Agprtt, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 84d., 


“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT.” 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 


BY 
JAMES F. SIMPSON 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.8.A., &c. 








Lonpon : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 


Axp AN Intnopucrorny Essay on Tar Riss AnD Prognnss oF 
tHE Rounp, Catcn, anv Canon ; 


Aso BrocrargicaL Noricns OF THs ComPosszas, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, ULL.D., 
Member of the Royal A of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


ding Member of the ety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
usical rin the Royal of &e. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Sauer, W. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of ev description on 
nof Three .# Syd. P 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 


GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSC ON, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 
FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 


Caayts vor tre Maoriricat axp Neye Dimitris, axp 
Resronses ron Apvent anv Lent, 


As sung at All Saints; 
WITH FOURTREN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





ondon: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN. 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOBED BY 


C. FE. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STRERT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreet; 
HAYES, Lyarz Prace, 8.W. 


CRAMER'S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


WM. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post i SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 





Holy, holy ! (Redemption). Where’er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 





‘sarmes), (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-/ Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeous). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
Jayeth the beams. "Tis liberty 
Jome, ever smiling liberty, Happy fair. 
© liberty 1 ing y | Ppy 
No. 8. 
Shall Ion Mamre’sfertileplain. | What's Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose ? 
O maguify the Lord, Wise Men flatt’ring. 
No. 4. 
Lovo in her Eyes. | Heart the seat of soft delight 
O BKuddier than the Cherry. | As when the dove. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reoznt Srraezt, W. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER'S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


with 


BOCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS 
Post free Seven Stamps, 








RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to Rig SICK ROOM. 


cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 
THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrati f Hol 
deripare. 2; byp,aic 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 
= - BASIL New and Second ‘Eaition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and S. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 's. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A Gay Sermon- -Help). 38.5 ; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READIN Gs at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 
“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 

Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s 


Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thir 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d, 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by +“ & C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 138, 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. L. On Pasgssyteatanism and Iavineism. 
Vol Il. On ena the InpgPrgnpents, and the QuAKERS, 
I, On Meruopism and SwepENBORGIANS, 
Each $s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
-_ the Sequel to ‘Tae Brstge AND ITs INTERPRETERS.” 

6d. 3 ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Fovsies, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 

ae Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38, 6d. ; by 
pos' 

SANCTA CLARA on the tg lhe NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

a - emma Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8. 
INCENS 5 ack After the Semmstomed Monn,” 
sean apes harass re 
OSWALD, nthe YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1, 6d, ; by post, 1s, 8d. 





On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, | - 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the| 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRIOA, and 

EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


| pee age of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


a Mines. By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
vols. 


places AND PEOPLE: being Studies 
from Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol., cr. 8yo. 


HE OPEN AIR: Sketches out of 
Town. By JOSEPH VEREY. 1 vol. 


AISIE’S DREAM: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 8 vols. 


BERON SPELL: aNovel. By EDEN 
St. Leonards. 3 vols. 


OVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 


WATERING-PLACES. 8 vols. 
Me2tH PLANEBARKE: a Romance, 
































8 vols. 

EE WIFIE. a Novel. By ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY. 2 vols. 

HHCEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By 


LOUISA ANNE MEREDITH. 2 vols. 











EATHFIELD HALL: aTale. By 
HANS SCHREIBER. 1 vol. 

HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 
By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 8 vols. 

OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH VEREY. 3 vols. 
P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 
By RUSSELL GRAY. 3 vols. 


Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 3 vols, 


‘ie BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS 
LATE PROCEEDINGS. 

A SECOND LETTER 


To 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH’S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED? 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anp SIMPKIN. 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s, 6d.; by return of post, 1s, 7d. 
THE CHUROH’S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 
10 THE 


MOST REV, ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of “ Christendom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anp SIMPKIN. 


— 


NEW AND POPULAR PIAMO PIECES. 


weer 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. each. 











CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


a. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | 


and Exercises, and Lessons in the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 

trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 

advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c, 


taco FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
ollowing Book. 


cipal Major and Minor 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
oe the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
thoyen and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 


will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. - sii , . 


RAMER'’'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 

Bennett, &c, 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 





orte. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


The Modern 


Sacred 





Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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CRAMER’S 


NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD, CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


HE improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d' Harmonie. 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. [ts intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical, . . . The eflects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 

RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 

works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, qunteining Maer. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and nao Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
uw ” 


by Gounod, Sch Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Mocfarren, and 
atton. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 





Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 


Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
by 


vations on the Art of yy Beng Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by thoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 


— and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
ishop. 


eet ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, iti, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrexrt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpoys: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Street, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








(DRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


d, 
Deux Impromptus pourle Piano, Composée par * 
Charles Hallé 4 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupiz. 
ce 3s. 
Cuamzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupie. 3s. 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














Roz BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ©. Levey. 
Bolo 4s, Duet 5s. 


Caaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





CRAMER’S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 

THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcommny, Music by 

Exizazetn Purity. 28. 6d, 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
iy Turanavx. , Adapted from 2 melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Laver. 36. 


Cuamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


GPEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 38. 

Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-atreet, W. 
HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words + en H. F. 


pu Tearzavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 
Caamas & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 








view of Feb, 20 says:—'‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 
threat 1. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co,, which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
| oor, delivate nuances of expression, and oy i 
this instrument marks an important stage the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Baicuton: West Street. Duntin: Westmoreland Street 
Be.rast: High Street, 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J, Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Suirn & Son, anp 
Hing & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 








gvusgT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Oncanist of ue Founpiina, anv LATE oF ALL Saints, 
Marearet Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “‘THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


—_—_-——_ 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 


Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
REGENT STREET, 





| 


LONDON, W, 
, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOI 
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EXETER HALL. 
Saturday Chening Concerts. 


TO COMMENCE ON 


SATURDAY, JANUARY Sth, 1870. 
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These Concerts have been projected in order to afford the many thousands who are free from business 
on Saturday Evening an opportunity of hearing the best Vocal and Instrumental Music given by the 
best artists. There will be a full and efficient Orchestra for the performance of Symphonies, Overtures, 
and occasionally of the lighter music. The Artists already engaged are— 


Mpuute. SINICO. 
Mopme. MONBELLI. 
Miss CLARI FRASER. 
Miss HELEN D’ALTON. 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Sie. FOLI. 


AND THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, 


Herr WILHELM J. 


Accompanist - - - Mr. SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
Conductor - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


PROGRAMME OF FIRST CONCERT, JANUARY 8, 1870. 























PART I. 
ee Ot Oe Seat OO... crssusicnsdtnnpnnsnianbsiibinbibahsiaadhibiiathapeaaieuainenets Haydn. 
SCENA—“ David Singing before Saul” ..........s.ssssseseeeevees Scoserscevcocevcopcocosésenaenens Bordese. 
Signor FOLI. 
ART A——"* Adoladda”’. cecoscceccocceccnccccccccccccccccesocecccccccccccoccoccscesecce seereccccces Seecesescees Beethoven. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Rh Ue cate + T Pe Y wins snccantnnectrentanennnene tin shtitennsimedenevenepinsnie Bellini. 
Mdlle. SINICO. 
GOMGCEREO, in D seiner, for Piasiobawte 0...05..00.000 000 .dscescsdecsecspescceccocecctestebeghvapenens Mendelssohn. 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN. 
PART I. 
WALTZ—“ Blue Bell” .....00006 dacccescncvecceccccnedesbocsensecocsoncocossobedoccscpeoccogoocopegesee Meyer Lutz. 
Conducted by Mr. Sipney Naytor. 
SONG—“ Over the Rolling Sea” .....ccccccccccccscccccccccescccccccccccccccocecccsccccssoccccosccces Reyloff. 
Signor FOLI. 
SONG—“ My own, my guiding star” (“‘ Robin Hood”)... ecccesserseesersecceccescosccesseees G. A. Macfarren. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
NEW SONG—“ The birds were telling one another ”’..........c.scscsscsscsseesesesseseceseseens Flenry Smart. 
Mdlle. SINICO. 
“VR . (a) Reveries artiste, NO. 8 ...cccoccccccscccvcccscccccccceccoecoes 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (6) Nuits Blanches, No. 9 ........cccocsssccccsscccccscsedeoccsceces Stephen Holler 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMAN. 
BEIGE ASE BONG — "Teme Bewag” ces cvnssassivesesc ccc cccccvescvesesesnnnsecsecsdsasconasccenees Dibdin. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
DUETTO— Las dove premde” scccccccccsescascncdcccccsccccccccoosenesooscocaseccocsecocoosesescecoes Mozart. 
Mdlle. SENICO and Signor FOLI. 
OVERTURE— “Oberon” .....ccsssssscscsscssstsccsccsscceccsccseseees ccs cecsesccscccscnccsssseoeess Weber. 





Doors open at 7, to Commence at 7.30, and Conclude at 10. 


Popular Prices of Admission, viz., 1s., 2s., 8s.; Reserved and 


Numbered Seats, 5s. 
All communications relative to these Concerts to be addressed to Mr. Woop, 201, Regent Street. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; ¢ Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate 
Street; MrtonEe.t, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 1. Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street; Kertu, Prowse, 
and Co., 48, Cheapside; ALFRED Hays, 4, Ae RFQrge Buildings; and at Mz. AMBROSE Austin’s Universal 
Ticket office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. es 




















Printed and Published by Jauns 8 wirt, of 66, King-strect, Golden-equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing.office of Swirz & Co., 65, King-etreet, aforesaid.—Friday, Dec. 81st, 1860, 


